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Sculptors, Painters, and Architects. 


NDER this heading 
we may fitly de- 
vote a few more 
words to some of 
the questions and 
theories in regard 
to art, which were 
brought forward 
and more or less 
discussed during 

the Art Congress last week. For the incon- 

siderate outsider might be excused if he came 
away from the Congress with an impression 
that artists of various classes were much like 
tradesmen—in one sense at least, that each 
regarded his own art as the important factor, 
and the other forms of art as subsidiary to it 
or incomplete without it. On the whole, per- 
haps, we might claim that the architects showed 
the most catholic spirit—as, indeed, from their 
training in so central a form of artistic ex- 
pression, with so many relations to other arts, 
might, perhaps, properly be expected from 
them. But we had sculptors to assure us 
that architecture was nothing without sculp- 
ture ; painters to point out that painting was 
the central art, and that the business of the 
architect was to arrange his lights so that 
paintings could be properly seen; and the 
handicraft artist to uphold handicraft as the 

real and true art, while all the rest were a 

hollow pretence; a claim which Punch has 

satirised this week by showing the leading 

Royal Academicians engaged with hammers 

and punches in making useful articles in an 

artistic form. 

This latter division, the craftsmen, appear, 
to judge from their lucubrations at Liverpool, 
to be the Ishmaelites of the arts,—their hand 
is against everyone, and (according to their 
Own account) every man’s hand against them. 
What strikes one most about them is their 
intense melancholy and despair, and convic- 
tion that everything is going wrong every- 
where. Of this kind of “wail” the paper by 
Mr. Garraway, the Master of the Liverpool 
Art-Workers Guild, is a more than typical 
specimen. The attacks upon picture exhibi- 
bitions, which, according to this prophet, are 
“ruining the arts,” and the parade made of his 
“immense sadness” over the condition of 
things, are not likely to carry conviction to 
persons who are in a healthy state of mind, or 
to persuade them to think that such an exhi- 
bition as that, for instance, now open at the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, is “ ruin- 




















ing the arts.” This kind of jeremiad is so ex- 
aggerated that it defeats its own end, and is 
hardly a matter for serious consideration. 
Among the papers in a less exaggerated strain, 
which entered on subjects of criticism as 
between architecture and the other arts, are 
some that raise points that are worth dis- 
cussion ; and it is certainly of interest to us 
to notice how some able representatives of 
other branches of art look upon architecture. 
The “‘ combined meeting ” of the sections of 
“Architecture, Sculpture, and the Allied Arts” 
on the Friday morning of the Congress, 
brought out two papers on the relation of 
sculpture to architecture, one by a sculptor 
(Mr. Simonds), the other by an architect (Mr. 
Belcher); both very well written, though on 
very different lines of reasoning. The main 
point of Mr. Simonds’ paper was that the arts 
of sculpture, painting, and architecture should 
not be divorced, but should all be studied and 
carried on together,—especially scalpture. 


‘* As to our public buildings, it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say, that they one and all give one 
the impression of having been stopped for want of 
funds; for how else were it possible that they 
could have been left thus unadorned? A building 
that is not designed for decoration with sculpture 
and painting seems to me as great an absurdity as 
a tree that was never meant to be clothed with leaf 
and blossom. Both may be good in their way, and 
admirable as far as they go; but they do not go 
far enough. I shall, no doubt, be told that many 
classes of buildings would be still more absurd if so 
decorated, to which I reply that I am not talking 
of such poorsheds as most of us bave to be content 
to live in, which are not architecture at all, but 
engineering, and usually very badly engineered 
besides. Though, I confess, I see no reason why even 
a common farm shed should be without some sort of 
adornment in the way of carving of beams, trusses, 
rafter-ends, &c., had not the village carpenter lost 
much of theold-world skill in the use of his chisel. 
Nor do [I hope that much will be done in our 
dwellings as Jong as men build houses on other 
people's land, not to live in, but to let.” 


This latter remark touches on a topic, it 
will be seen, of quite another kind from that 
involved in the main subject of the paper, 
and which would lead one so far away from 
the relation of sculpture to architecture that 
we can merely allude to it in passing as 
suggesting a very cogent cause, often over- 
looked, of the neglect of the artistic design 
and decoration of the home. No one living 
in London, certainly, would be very much 
disposed to spend thought and money in 
decorations which were all to become the 
property of a ground landlord; and this con- 
dition of things (referred to also by Pro- 





fessor Aitchison in his address, printed in 
another column) has probably more influ- 
ence on the neglect of domestic art 
and architecture in London, if not in some 
other cities, than has been generally realised, 
and represents one more objection to what, 
for other reasons, is already regarded as a 
monstrous system for the tenure of house 
property. This, however, is scarcely “the 
relation of sculpture to architecture.” Return- 
ing to that topic, Mr. Simonds claimed that 
we should practically recognise the old view 
of the unity of art, by requiring that all our 
artists should be simultaneously instructed in 
the three arts of sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture :— 

‘‘The great men were not satisfied with learning 
one branch only of their business—they learned 
it all. Building construction, architectural sculp- 
ture, and decorative painting were commonly 
practised by one and the same man, and formed 
the ground-work of every artist’s education; so 
that a sculptor ora painter who was called in to 
assist in the decoration of some stately building 
was able to understand that his work was 
merely a portion of one great design, and to feel 
the necessity and have the power of keeping it in 
in harmonious subordination to the whole. Our 
modern men are excellent as specialists, but, as a 
rule, we know nothing and care nothivg for the 
art that is outside of our special practice. It is 
rare to find a sculptor who knows enough of archi- 
tecture even to design a decent pedestal for a 
statue, or an architect who has the faintest ideas of 
sculpture, or who is able to conceive of anything 
better than the rigid, grim figures with angular 
draperies that are reproduced, ad nauseum, by the 
regulation ecclesiastical sculptor. 

Would it be asking too much to demand that 
every art student should be simultaneously taught 
architecture, sculpture, and painting ?’’ 


In the discussion, and in answer to one 
speaker who pointed out the danger of having 
architecture under the practical control of 
those who, however good sculptors and painters 
they might be, would possibly not be very 
scientific constructors, Mr. Simonds modified 
his position so far as to say that he did not 
want one man to practise all three arts, but 
only to learn them, though he seemed rather 
unwilling to concede thus much. It was 
urged that Michelangelo, the sculptor, 
painter, and architect, failed in the construe- 
tion of St. Peter’s Dome, while Brunelleschi, 


scientific architect par excellence, made 
a sound and stable job of the dome 
at Florence. Mr. Simonds’s reply, that 


Brunelleschi was a sculptor also, will hardly 
stand; Brunelleschi had little fame as a 
sculptor; he made his fame as an architect ; 
his sculptural knowledge stood him in little 
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stead in constructing his great work, his 


_ scientific knowledge obviously was invaluable 
to him. It may be doubted, however, whether 
in the present day, anyone who means serious 
work as an architect can spare time to study 
sculpture and painting also, beyond a certain 
limited extent; an extent which would 
probably not qualify him (unless he were a 
natural genius of very exceptional order) to 
produce sculpture or painting of a high order, 
although the study of the three arts together 
could not fail to be of value in educating and 
strengthening the genius of any one for the 
practise of one of them. On this practical 
side of the matter sculptors and painters can 
hardly speak, because they are so little aware 
of the importance and increasing complica- 
tion of the practical problems upon which 
architecture rests; and if they imagine that 
these can be turned over to a surveyor, 
leaving the so-called architect a mere de- 
signer of decorations and architectural 
clothing to a building (which, we conclude, 
is what they imagine, for they must know 
that making large buildings involves a great 
amount of practical knowledge and expe- 
rience), they would be proposing what would 
be the ruin of architecture as the art of 
building. But the fact is, as Mr. Simonds’s 
paper very clearly illustrates, sculptors and 
painters for the most part have not the least 
idea what architecture really means. They 
think, apparently, that it is designing the 
outside of a building. As many of our 
readers, at all events, know well enough, it is 
the designing of a building at once in plan, 
construction, and external aspect; and plan, 
which the sculptor and painter probably think 
a mere + of engineering or surveying work, 
is, in the higher forms of building, as dis- 
tinctly a work of artistic imagination and 
invention as what is more vulgarly called 
the architectural design; and any one with 
architectural training and perception can 
tell, by a plan alone, whether the deviser 
of that plan had anything of the 
feeling and genius of an architect, or 
whether he was a mere surveyor. But 
even apart from plan, it is perfectly absurd 
to talk of architecture as if it necessarily de- 
pended on sculpturesque additions for its 
completeness. In London, or in England, 
there is scarcely a structure that is a more 
striking example of some of the highest 
qualities of architecture than London Bridge ; 
it has grand lines, large masses contrasted 
with vast openings, splendid construction, per- 
fect simplicity and suitability to its purpose. 
The late G. E. Street, who was an art-architect 
if ever there was one, referred to it once as 
“our sublime bridge,” and the expression is 
not too strong. London bridge has not a par- 
ticle of sculpture on it, and we doubt whether 
Mr. Simonds would find many persons to 
agree that it would be improved by the addi- 
tion of sculpture. If it be replied that that 
is too much of an engineering work for our 
argument, we will take a very different 
example. Ask any assembly of people who are 
well acquainted with the architectural monu- 
ments of the world to give their vote for 
what they regard as the most beautiful and 
poetic production of all architecture, and in 
all probability the majority will vote for the 
Taj Mahal at Agra—a building of almost 
dreamlike beauty, in describing which the 
dullest writer of travels grows eloquent, 
which painters love to paint, which has fasci- 
nated the whole world; and there is not a 
— of sculpture in it! It was built by 

ohammedan artists who were forbid- 
den by their very creed to introduce 
sculpture into their decorations ; it is purely 
a creation of architectural beauty, dependent 
only on outline and contrast of light and 
shadow, and architectural detail of inlay and 
tracery. And does the Taj Mahal look like a 
bui.cing “that has been stopped for want of 
funds”? And this is only one instance ; we 
might multiply examples. Are we to stand 
before the mighty pillared ball of Karnac, and 
see it In imagination as it was when roofed 
and complete, with its dim shadows and 
_ Inysterious forest of vast columns, like the 
portico of the palace of Eternity; or to 
wander round the vast ruin of the Colosseum ; 





or stand under the monumental dome of the 
Pantheon, and see the clouds float across its 
great central eye; or beneath that other dome 
of St. Sophia, built dome on dome, by the 
happiest magic of construction ; or stand in a 
corner of the cloister-garth of Salisbury on a 
bright sunny day, and see the spire which 
forms the centre of the pile ascending like a 
pyramid of ‘iosted silver against the deep 
blue of the summer sky; and are we to be 
told that all these are nothing, are failures, 
because sculpture does not enter into their 
design? Let sculptors consider the subject 
more carefully, and learn what architecture 
means, and what she has accomplished for the 
delight of man, alone and unaided, before they 
venture to claim for their own art that it is 
a necessary and inevitable complement to the 
architect’s production. 

Mr. Belcher, in his paper on “ The Alliance 
of Sculpture and Architecture,” commencing 
with the same idea as to the unity of the 
three arts, admitted that architecture could 
afford to be the most independent, and could 
even dispense with aid from sculpture and 
painting ; but his object was to maintain the 
special alliance between sculpture and archi- 
tecture, which he illustrated in a more prac- 
tical manner than is often attempted in essays 
of this kind :— 


‘¢ When the site is new and barren of architec- 
tural surroundings, then architecture may step in, 
and in some subordinate manner link the statue 
and its pedestal to earth by spreading flights of 
steps, balustrading, seats, or other devices, in ac- 
knowledgment of its appropriateness and value. 
Such was Mr. Armstead’s idea for his fine statue of 
Waghorn, at Chatham. The sculptor in such case 
must initiate. He should design his own pedestal 
and architectural adjuncts, in so far that he only 
needs to associate the architect with himself to 
carry out the conception with additional knowledge 
and force.” 


When, however, the building has been the 
chief and first object, and sculpture is called 
in to give further expression to it, then the 
architect must take the lead, designing the 
whole work, and indicating the sculptural 
treatment to which the sculptor must give 
expression :— 

‘‘It is obvious that these ends can only be 
secured by the joint action of architect and sculptor 
in actual design. In such a case there would be no 
leaving ‘ blocks for carving,’ which are intended 
to cover up some defective or faulty bit of design 
or some ill-shapen coruer, which the architect is at 
a loss bow to treat. Or perhaps the sculptor is 
called in to put a figure on the top of some column 
or pier which supports nothing, and is of no con- 
structive utility ; or, as it may occasionally happen, 
a bare space is discovered in the design, a con- 
tingency which never happens accidentally in our 
large cities, for it appears to be as abhorrent to 
some minds as a vacuum is to nature, and 
is at once filled with a so-called decorative 
panel, or else by a similar abuse of some other 
architectural feature or device; whereas, there is 
an absolute need of plain wall surface to give deco- 
rative sculpture its due weight and value. Again, 
the sculptor can give point toa design by concen- 
trating the attention on the dominant motive. It 
is by the sculptor’s aid that many effects of 
grandeur and largeness of scale are obtained, for 
the human figure furnishes the eye with an accus- 
tomed scale for comparisons.” 


Also, as in St. Peter’s (as Mr. Belcher does 
not fail to observe), sculpture may, if exag- 
gerated in scale, exercise a powerful detri- 
mental effect in reducing the apparent scale 
of a building. The following examples of the 
unity of design between sculpture and archi- 
tecture are happily chosen :— 


‘* As an instance where, in conjunction with 
architecture, the alteration of the scale of figures is 
made to produce an effect predetermined by archi- 
tect and sculptor acting conjointly, one may men- 
tion the west porch of Amiens Cathedral. They 
had evidently determined that the pious, on 
approaching the church, should be impressed by 
its solemnity, for on the pier which separates the 
central doorway stands a colossal figure of the 
Lord, called ‘Le Bon Dieu d’Amiens,’ holding the 
Book of the Gospels, and on each side of the 
porch, placed in parailel lines, are the twelve 
Apostles, their apparent size augmented by a pro- 
fusion of smali figures connected with the repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment. A similar effect 
is produced in the south porch at Chartres, and at 
Autun, Burgundy, where the figures are archi- 
tecturally treated, cleverly attenuated, and arranged 
so that they suggest the columns which would ordi- 
narily occupy their position. They are, in fact, a 
Gothic treatment of Caryatides. The proper use of 
colcssal, or heroic-sized figures, in this manner, in 








no way reduces the size of the building when nea, 
the eye, and, at a distance they assume the form of 
the usual constructive features.” 

This suggestion as to the part which 
Caryatide figures, or something analagous to 
them, may play in architecture, so as at a 
distance to be resolved, as it were, into the 
architectural elements of the building, is 9 
rathernew way of looking at the matter, and 
one of the best defences that could be made 
for a species of sculptural adjunct to archi- 
tecture which is a good deal open to criticism 
from an architect’s point of view, and has at 
all events been often misused. 

Mr. Richmond’s valuable paper on “A 
Strict Method for Study of the Human 
Figure,” though it had not professedly any 
relation to architecture, illustrates in one 
point rather curiously the manner in which 
methods of study in one branch of art may 
throw light on those of another. Mr. Rich- 
mond earnestly protests against the waste of 
energy, on the part of those who are studyin 
the figure, in making elaborately shaded and’ 
finished drawings of the model at rest. The 
student, he says, is learning nothing in this 
way that he could not learn from a plaster 
cast (a statement, by the way, that must 
surely be taken cum grano). Mr. Richmond 
would have him engaged rather in rapidly 
drawing various positions of the human 
figure in action, following with his eye 
a moving model, and endeavouring to catch 
and convey its action in various positions, 
“That human object standing or lying in one: 
position for two or three hours every day for 
a fortnight, is not one whit more pitiable than. 
the spectacle of the array of youths whose 
intelligence is stagnating under their doleful 
work. The model in front of them is probably 
not beautiful and not worth dwelling on for 
study of select form, but he is yet capable of 
action and movement, and is not action the 
life of life?” We do not profess to speak 
as painters, but we have often questioned 
whether highly-finished drawings, either 
from the cast or from life, give the student 
any added power proportionate to the time 
and labour expended, as far as drawing the 
figure is concerned. Painting, of course, a 
colour representation of the figure, is another 
matter. But our special interest in this case 
is with the method of scientific study which 
Mr. Richmond proposes to substitute for the 


laborious study of. surface modelling of the 


body, and its representation by shading. He 
proposes that, in place of studying and 


imitating the effect under light and shade of 
the modelling and contours of the body, the 


student of the figure should do as the archi- 
tect does,—study the sectional contours, and 
work from that study to their representation 
by light and shade :— 


‘<It is said the human figure contains a hundred 
silhouettes, or points of view, wherein all the out- 
lines differ one from the uther—that is to say, every 
one of the hundred views presents us with a new 
combination of outlines. We do not suppose any- 
body has been at the pains to count the number of 
actions of which the corpus vile is capable, nor does: 
this matter, for probably they are quite innumerable. 

Let us see whether it is possible to suggest 4 


‘simple method whereby we may in some degree 


attain a little mastery over the hundred subtleties 
of a hundred aspects, 

We presume (by way of illustration) that an 
arcnitect sets more store upon his plan and sections 
of an elaborate building he is studying than upon 
the shaded elevation,—or, at all events, he values 
them equally. 

A shaded elevation figures a structure at but one 
moment of the earth’s daily progress, whereas ,sec- 
tion drawings can suggest the application of any 
light and shade which may fall upon the surfaces 
and planes represented by them. 

What is the human figure but a series of surfaces 
and planes, large and small, upon which light may 
fall in as various a way as upon a building? If the 
architect is so accurate in his study of a building, 
why are we other artists not equally accurate in our 
study of the equally elaborate structure which it 18 
our business to know? Beyond all doubt we should 
be equally accurate. nh is : 

It appears to us that very early in the students 
career he should master and have at his fingers 
ends all the larger planes of the figure, that he 
should be taught to understand them in their move- 
ments and rotations and variety, as well as t 
extreme simplicity of them.” 2 

* am * 

We will take, as an instance, the forearm, and 

find it composed of an outer, inner, and fro 
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Through the rotation of the radius these | 


at al are rolled round and change places. The 
detail upon the moving surface is dragged with it, 
while the others are quiescent. In the meantime, 
the plane or surface which occupied the uppermost 
Jace has rotated to the undermost. Now, if this 
principle of movement be made clear to the young 
student, and he draws from his knowledge the 
various aspects of the forearm under movement 
with the very simplest lines rightly, he has gained 
a far more real knowledge of the structure of the 
limb than he would have gained by making a 
fnished shaded drawing of only one view of the 
forearm.” 

It appears to us that this suggestion opens 
a new method of mastering the knowledge of 
the figure for the purposes of drawing, which 
may be of great service to art-students. The 
specially interesting point to us, however, 1s 
to find an accomplished painter of the figure 
advocating the same line of study, in regard 
to that, which every* architect pursues in 
regard to the building he is designing—the 
study of sectional contour, not of mere arbi- 
trarily-shown pictorial effect. 

Mr. Brett’s paper on “The Relation of the 
Pictorial to the Decorative Arts,” from which 
we quoted a short and sufficiently incisive 
sentence last week concerning a certain 
unhappy example of decoration, bristles with 
piquant and suggestive bits of criticism; and 
while Mr. Brett sums up in favour of pictorial 
art, as “the art of the modern epoch ” (just 
as Mr. Simonds thinks there can be no art 
worth having without sculpture), we must 
‘compliment him on evincing a far clearer 
insight into the conditions of architectural 
artthan many of his brethren of the easel 
appear to possess; and he does not glorify 
mere decoration into the highest of the arts. 
Decorative art, he thinks, bears the same 
relation to fine art as the setting does to the 
jewel. Its normal tendency, in regard to archi- 
tecture, is to consort with the cornice, the capi- 
tal, the archivolt, the string-course, and the win- 
dow-bead. “Good decoration does not spread 
itself over the wall spaces. It could not have 
any significance there, and it would spoil the 
space naturally appropriated to pictures.” 
This, as coming from a painter, is, of course, 
a little protest in favour of “this our craft,” 
which “is in danger to be set at nought”; we 
may take that also cum grano ; but, after all, 
it is rather a wholesome reaction against the 
absurd contempt with which the modern 
school of decorative artists speak of easel 
ictures. It applies only to the interior of 
uildings; but Mr. Brett can appreciate the 
value of plain spaces externally. When the 
design of astructure is fine, he says:—“ The 
areas are so intelligently considered, and so 
well adapted to their uses, that any inter- 
ference with their plainness can only have an 
injurious effect, and be resented by the spec- 
tator.” Every architect knows that, but it is 
not every painter who does. Nothing could 
be better put than this in regard to the subject 
of conventionalising decorative design in 
architecture : — 


Good decoration depends on the adaptation of 
organic forms to a geometrical structure, but for 
this purpose the imitation of natural objects will 
not answer, for two reasons: the first is that beau- 
tiful natural objects are too difficult to reproduce, 
and, therefore, too expensive; the second, that 
they require to be infected with the inorganic or 
crystalline motive, so as to make them harmonise 
with the geometrical contours, and take them out 
of competition with reality, a competition in which 


their necessary failings would show a painful short- 
coming. 


And in speaking of the extent to which 
nature may be, or must be, departed from, 
€ven in pictorial art, the following sentence 
18 well worth attention :— 


“The truth about the pictorial art is, I believe, 
that however earnestly the artist may wish to give 
@ faithful resemblance of nature, some bias from 
his individual taste is inevitable; and, when his 
admiration for the original is enthusiastic, it has 
the power to exalt his reproduction, so that it 
produces an effect of sublimity and beauty upon the 
spectators which surpasses, in their eyes, the charms 
of the original. And this happy result as often 
arises from some omission as from actual alteration 


of the natural forms.” 

This is one of the best statements we have 
seen as to the power and nature of what may 
be called the personal element in landscape 

ainting, the influence of the individual 





se of the artist, which is felt in all great: 
andscape painting, and carries us higher than 
any mere imitation of nature could. 

There are other remarks in Mr. Brett's 
paper, concerning the decoration and treat- 
ment of dwellings, which are so well worth 
attention that we will take another oppor- 
tunity of giving them more at length than we 
can find space for in connexion with these 
remarks. Two other points only we may here ad- 
vert to. Oneis,that Mr. Brett especially claims 
for the pictorial art not only that it possesses 
a far wider range of human interest than orna- 
ment,— in which we agree with him entirely, 
but that its productions possess the er 
advantage of portability, “which quality—in a 
land where the jerry-builder reigns and con- 
trols our lives—is a very important one 
to connect with our artistic treasures.” Mr. 
Simonds, in his paper before referred to, men- 
tioned, as one of the influences antagonistic to 
art in the present day, the indifference of the 
public to every form of art which is no¢ 
portable. Both considerations have relation 
to the same cause: the want of permanence 
of tenure in the home: a new instance of the 
influence of the jerry-builder and _ the lease- 
hold system on art, and of the manner in 
which methods of building and of hold- 
ing building property act upon the life 
and pursuits and tastes of the community. 
The other point is the remark in the course of 
Mr. Brett’s paper, that “in early times a great 
deal of art of the utmost value was done for 
nothing, or at least not paid for in current 
coin of the realm; the notes then current, viz., 
promises to pay in afuture state, were deemed 
more than equivalent.” Mr. Brett thinks 
there is practically no such currency now. 
It is not our métier to argue that point, but 
there is the other influence, which can be felt 
as strongly now, the love of doing a thing as 
well and as beautifully as possible for that 
sole object ; and we are happily not without 
that spirit among our artists even now. 








A SEWAGE SCHEME FOR GLASGOW. 


NEW scheme has just been sub- 
mitted, by official request, to the 
Town Council of Glasgow, having 
for its object the disposal of the 

sewage of the city otherwise than by draining 

simpliciter into the Clyde. The author is Mr. 

Young, who has long managed the town’s 

cleansing department, and in that station has 

well earned the confidence of the public. He 
is careful to point out that he is not an 
engineer, and therefore cannot fully answer 
for the engineering features which would be 
necessitated were the works he proposes to be 
entered upon with a view to realisation. The 
scheme, therefore, is in some sort amateurish, 

—a fact, indeed, which the reporter him- 

self admits with sufficient frankness. He 

had previously inspected the sewage disposal 
contrivances of numerous towns in England 
and on the Continent, in this covering pretty 
much the same ground as those who have 
one out on the same weary quest from 

lasgow in the procrastinating years of the 
past. The examples of Birmingham and 

Nottingham seem to have most attracted him, 

particularly that of the latter, which is solely 

on the principle of irrigation by intermittent 
downward filtration, that is to say, sewage- 
farming in its latest development. This is 
the principle which he recommends to 
Glasgow. Mr. Young practically begins by 





assuming that provision will be made for] 


keeping streamlet and storm waters from 
mixing with the sewage, so that these may 
run into the Clyde direct, as now. This 
feature is passed over lightly, as if it were a 
small matter; and in the estimates given it is 
by no means clear that allowance has been 
made for the necessary conversion or duplifi- 
cation of the numberless house and street 
drains which any scheme of initial sewage- 
sorting would entail on a city so committed 
as Glasgow is to the water-closet system. 
Negligence or overlook here, it is needless 
to say, points to a serious vitiation of the 
conclusions arrived at. He assumes, also, 
that Loch Long will not hereafter be avail- 





able for the deposition of redundant matters ; 
but, on the other hand, he does not point out 
any alternative to Loch Long, and either 
overlooks the contingency altogether, or holds 
that the proposed farm will assimilate every 
atom of the solids offered to it, in addition to 
withdrawing all 2 age constituents from 
the surplus liquids. In brief, the a ter is 
to acquire a huge tract of flat farm land in 
Renfrewshire, stretching south - westward 
from the city along the courses of the rivers 
Black Cart and Gryfe, and summing to a 
total of 4,500 acres. Glasgow crude sewage 
is to be massed in a reservoir immediately 
below Govan on the south bank of the Clyde, 
and thence forced through cast-iron pipes 
forward to the field of operations, the nearest 
boundary of which would be three or four 
miles away. The high-level sewage of the 
north side would be syphoned under the 
deepened Clyde, by gravitation, to the 
Govan rendezvous; while the contents of the 
low level intercepting main drain would be 
forced into the same receptacle by pumping 
power. After leaving Govan, the outward- 
bound sewage, finding the enlarged naviga- 
tion works of the White Cart, or Paisley Ship 
Canal, barring the way, would clear these by 
syphoning under; after which the course 
for the great irrigation field presents itself 
comparatively unimpeded. Mr. Young holds 
that 1,500,000/7. will provide everything 
pie tee | including 620,000/. for purchasing 
and stocking the area to be farmed. Interest 
on capital outlay for the sewage works. 
proper within Glasgow and along the route, 
with the annual cost for pumping and main- 
tenance, are estimated at 38,3002, while the 
farm, if well managed, is credited with the 
ability to return a rental of 2I. 5s. an acre, 
besides interest on the 80,000/. expended in 
stocking. The figures reckon on a farm deficit 
barely exceeding 6,000/., which added to the 
other annual costs, as above, brings the total 
yearly charge up to 44,500/., equal to an 
assessment of about 24d. per 17. The scheme 
as submitted to the Town Council is suggestive: 
rather by what it passes over than by what it 
particularises ; and when the schedules come: 
under the eye of the expert and specialist 
Mr. Young’s comparatively comfortable con-- 
clusions may be made to change complexion: 
to a serious extent. ‘The report presents an 
alluring picture of clusters of thriving 
divisional dairy farms, the property of the 
city and commanding the custom of the city,. 
whose cattle would feed and fatten luxu- 
riously on the Italian rye grass, mangolds,. 
swedes, &c., copiously and almost perennially 
produced on the spot by an abundance of the 
richest manures. Although the plain of the- 
Gryfe and Black Cart is in the vicinage of a 
considerable suburban population, and, more-. 
over, lies right in the eye of the wind which 
most frequently blows over Glasgow itself, it 
is denied that any nuisance would be set up; 
and, altogether, the reporter seems to have 
fully convinced himself that there is no 
difficulty ahead, financial or otherwise, and 
that the happy solution of a great problem is 
of a surety to be found in the plan he submits. 
The plan is now under the formal considera- 
tion of the Council. 








NOTES. 


OMPLAINTS continue to be made: 
against the harbour works on 
the coast of Ireland, constructed 

<2 under the divided responsibility 

of different Boards, and maintained by 
the local authorities to whom they are 
finally transferred, to which we referred 
some time ago. When the estimates for the 
ensuing year were before Parliament last 
week, there was a discussion on Ballycotton 

Pier. Mr. Sexton went so far as to say that 

the pier there, now called the old pier, fell 

down after it had been taken over from the 
charge of the Irish Board of Works by the 

Grand Jury of the county. The Financial 

Secretary "to the Treasury visited the _ 

lately with Mr. Wolfe Barry, C.E., who has 

been appointed by the Government to make 
an independent report upon that and 

Cc 
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other works; but it has not yet been 
made, and Mr. Jackson could not fully 


reply to the numerous questions addressed 
to him. But soon after Parliament meets 
again, members will have an oppor- 


tunity of discussing the matter after havi 
read Mr. Barry’s report, which will be ope 
in their hands as soon as possible. en 
Mr. Jackson visited Ballycotton, Dr. Tanner 
pointed out to him a fishing-boat at half-tide, 
about a hundred yards or less from the 
harbour entrance, “ hanging on by its tail.” 
When the engineers, he said, fell out,—of the 
boat, it is supposed,—the fishing - boats got 
stranded. The only member who had a good 
word to say for the Board of Works was Mr. 
T. Healy, who thanked the Board for what it 
had done in opposing the erection of a new 
railway bridge over the Liffey. 
Ww* commented some time ago upon the 
debate on the insanitary condition of 
the Royal Barracks at Dublin. The death is 
this week announced of an officer of the 
Black Watch (Captain Speid) from typhoid 
fever, contracted in these barracks. In cam- 
paigns soldiers must face death from disea-e 
as much as from bullets, but it is shameful 
that a Government should in time of 
peace condemn men to death through pesti- 
ferous buildings. The death in question is 
that of an officer, and not the first, either, from 
the same cause, but it is said—though we 
have not had an opportunity of verifying this 
statement —that private soldiers are continu- 
ally dying from disease contracted in these 
barracks. We hope attention will be called 
to this question in the House of Commons. 








VHE failure of the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Company to obtain water 

from their deep boring at Streatham, however 
disappointing it may be to the Company, has 
been of much assistance to science in adding 
another link to the chain of evidence as to 
whether coal exists or not under London. 
After passing through 16 ft. of drift, 147 ft. 
of London clay, 783 ft. of sands and clays, 
collectively known as the Lower London 
Tertiaries, 623 ft. of chalk, 29 ft. of Upper 
Green-sand, 188 ft. of gault, and 383 feet of 
Jurassic beds, the boring-tool entered a red 
sandstone without fossils at a depth of 
1,120 ft. from the surface. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that a normally red sand- 
stone occurs above the coal - measures, 
whilst another, termed the Old Red Sand- 
stone, or Devonian, is found under them. 
The question which at once arose when the 
boring tool at Streatham entered the red 
sandstone was, whether it was the one above, 
or below the coal measures? The absence of 
fossils makes it exceedingly difficult to decide 
which it is. If it is the sandstone above the 
coal-measures, then there is the possibility of 
coal being obtained at a lower level, but if it 
should turn out to be the Old Red Sandstone, 
there would be very little hope of coal being 
found under it; at all events, it would be rash 
to bore deeper. From the fact that the ridge 
of old Primary rocks running under London 
from east to west is, no doubt, very much 
faulted and complicated, like its lateral ex- 
tremities coming to the surface in the Boulon- 
mais and Ardennes on the one hand, and in 
Somersetshire on the other, it is not 
certain whether by thrust-fault, or over- 
fold, the relative superposition of the 
rocks may be altered or otherwise. There- 
fore, the circumstance that the red rock at 
Streatham may be Devonian does not con- 
clusively prove that coal is absent under that 
spot at a lower level, though it would be too 
speculative a matter to warrant the continu- 
ance of the boring, if their Devonian age 
were clearly established. From our know- 
ledge of the very altered condition and 
homogeneous nature of the Devonian rocks, 
both in the Ardennes and Somersetshire ; 
and seeing that the red sandstone at Streat- 
ham is barely altered, and occurs in thin beds 
of variable lithological character, we incline 
to the belief that the rock met with in that 
boring is not of Devonian, but of New 
Red Sandstone, age. During the past 
few days, the boring-tool pierced the red 





sandstone, and at a depth of about 1,250 ft. 
from the surface, touched a limestone contain- 
ing fossils, which latter, however, have not 
yet been identified, as the remains are in a 
very fragmentary condition. The limestone is 
crystalline in texture, and may belong either 
to the Carboniferous or Silurian systems 
We learn that the boring has now ceased. 
It may be noticed that the expense of con- 
tinuing the sinking during the last week of 
the work, was entirely borne by the con- 
tractors, Messrs Docwra & Son, and the 
public are much indebted to this firm for their 
praiseworthy attempt to solve an interesting 
practical problem. 


A “SHEFFIELD and South Yorkshire 
Navigation Bill” has been prepared for 
promotion in Parliament, the object of which 
is to obtain powers to connect Sheffield with 
the Humber by means of a ship canal. It 
is intended to make a dock of from twenty 
to twenty-five acres in extent at the 
east end of Sheffield; thence to make the 
canal follow the Don, past the Attercliffe 
Forge, and by Carbrook, whence a cut will be 
made to Messrs. William Jessop & Son’s weir 
at Brightside. A nearly straight line will 
take the canal to Tinsley, where it will con- 
nect with the River Don Navigation, which 
was constructed in 1819. This old waterway 
will be used to Stainforth, whence the Stain- 
forth and Keadby Canal will be followed to 
the Trent and Humber. A dock of about 
eight acres in extent will be made at Keadby. 
The average depth of the canal will be 13 ft. 
or 14 ft., and its width 80 ft. It will be 
available for steamers of 500 tons, and the 
cost is estimated at 1,000,0007. The idea is to 
make a beginning on the lines of this scheme, 
leaving the question of enlargement and 
expansion to be settled in the future. 








HE Statute of Frauds is one of those 

ancient yet evergreen Acts of Parliament 
which too often does more injustice than 
justice. The latest case upon it,—that of 
Lavery v. Pursell (Law Reports, 29 Ch. D., 
p- 508),—is, we are afraid, not a decision 
which will commend itself to the common- 
sense of the world. There was a sale of 
“ building materials,” which were at the time 
of the sale an existing house, though this, of 
course, was sold to be pulled down. The 
buyer at the sale signed a memorandum, and 
the auctioneer added, also in writing, “ As 
auctioneer I confirm this sale on behalf of 
the vendor.” A portion of the purchase- 
money was paid to the auctioneer. The 
vendor refused to fulfil his contract. The 
layman will be surprised to find that 
the purchaser had no legal remedy against 
the vendor, because the judge held that 
there was a sale of “a tenement or 
hereditament,” and so the case was within 
the Fourth Section of the Statute of Frauds, 
which requires some memorandum in writing 
signed by the person to be charged, or by 
some person lawfully authorised by him. A 
mass of legal decisions clearly shows that the 
memorandum by the auctioneer was not suffi- 
cient, but this is the first time that it has been 
judically decided that such a sale as this is a 
sale of a tenement. The reasonable construc- 
tion is that it was the sale of a quantity of 
bricks, &c., which happened to be in the form 
of a house. We hope this judgment will be 
overruled by the Court of Appeal, for it is not 
one which can commend itself to laymen or 
broad-minded lawyers. 


HE first issue of the new series of 
“Wiener Vorlegeblatter” has just ap- 
peared. The primary object of this very 
important publication is, as its name indi- 
cates, to provide material for archxological 
study and practice for University students. 
The “‘ Vorlegeblatter ” have, however, won for 
themselves a much wider public, and their 
issue from year to year is now eagerly looked 
for by archeologists in all parts of Europe. 
The new series falls into three divisions. One 
part is devoted, to our sincere regret, to a 
reproduction of all the hypothetical restora- 
tions of the I[liupersis of Polygnotos which 
have been made by modern classical scholars. 











| 
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We confess this seems to us so much x 
wasted. Another part contains a series of 
representations of ancient Greek weddings 
from vases and reliefs. The third (first in 
order) is by far the most important. It con. 
tains the beginning of a “Corpus” of signed 
vases. Several of these have appeared before 
but are now for the first time published with 
the careful accuracy attainable by mechanical] 

rocesses of reproduction. Such a “Corpus” 
is the necessary complement to a book like 
Klein’s “Meistersignaturen,” and Dr. Benn- 
dorf is to be congratulated on his new enter. 
mer The “ Vorlegeblatter” for 1889 contains 

sides the small but important groups of 
Corinthian and Boeotian signed vases, an en- 
tirely new drawing of the Francois vase, and 
the nine vases signed by Exekias. 





 faeceeee we are on the subject of signed 

vases, we must note that M. Edmond 
Pottier publishes in the last issue of the 
Gazette Archéologique(1888,7 and 8) avery valu- 
able supplement to the “Meistersignaturen.” 
In such a work a number of omissions and 
inaccuracies were inevitable; the material is 
scattered over the whole of Europe, and many 
of the statements were of necessity second- 
hand. It is the obvious duty of the director 
of each separate museum to correct and 
supplement such statements. This for the 
Louvre and for the Ravestein Museum at 
Brussels M. Pottier has done, and further, 
he has revised the whole bibliography of the 
subject. The Louvre Museum, well-known as 
it is, is still “une riche mine de documents 
inédits,” and must remain so till the appear- 
ance of the official catalogue render its con- 
tents accessible to archeologists at a distance. 
The value of M. Pottier’s work will be seen 
from the simple fact that, though the second 
edition of Dr. Klein’s book is only out a year, 
M. Pottier can add the names of six artists 
wholly unknown, and twenty-seven vases by 
artists whose names are already known. So 
rapid is the growth of archzeological material. 





AUCLERC’S Fire Extinguisher is de- 
scribed in the recent volume of the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. It is an application of the well- 
known system by which the compression of 
carbonic acid isutilised for causing the violent 
projection of a jet of water charged with that 
gas. The objection, in many apparatus of this 
description, is a want of readiness at the 
moment required for action, whilst special 
portions are concealed and difficult of inspec- 
tion. In the Mauclerc apparatus there is a 
reservoir filled with water, holding bicarbonate 
of soda in solution. In a special receptacle or 
vase placed above the reservoir, and open to in- 
spection, is a solution of tartaric acid. This 
receptacle is closed by a screw plug, and 
when the apparatus is to be used the plug 1s 
unscrewed, and the vase is inverted and 
screwed into the top of the reservoir. The 
acid falls into the solution of bicarbonate of 
soda, and by reaction carbonic acid is rapidly 
disengaged, when the water isdischarged under 
a pressure of six atmospheres. The discharge- 
pipe reaches nearly to the bottom of the reser- 
voir, and the water is ejected through it 
in the manner of a syphon. The nozzle 1s 
connected by means of an india-rubber hose 
to the discharge-pipe. The apparatus is said 
to have been well tested, and is employed in 
many factories and public works. 





W* are pleased to see that the Honorary 
Freedom and Livery of the Worshipful 
Company of Turners of London have been 
conferred upon Mr. David Kirkaldy, M. Inst. 
C.E., and Member of the Institute of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, “1m 
recognition of his valuable services to metal- 
lurgists, turners, and all branches of engineer- 
ing by his system of machinery and inventions 
for testing the strength and other properties 
of every variety of material used in the con- 
structive arts.” The City Press of the 8th 
inst. contains a full report of the proceedings 
at the presentation. Mr. Holtzappfel, i 
introducing Mr. Kirkaldy to the meeting, 
said that Mr. Kirkaldy was trained as a prac- 
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tical engineer and shipbuilder. Mr. Holt- 


zappfel continued :— 


<< After some years he found his way into one of 
the largest and best-known Scotch houses—that of 
Messrs. Napier. Mr. Kirkaldy, who was engaged 
for many years in the drawing-office, where were 
designed the machines and ships produced by the 
firm, executed about the year 1860 a mechanical 
drawing which was the best he (the speaker) had 
ever seen. yy a 
steamship Persia, was on exhibition in the room 
¢hat atternoon. While employed as a shipbuilder, 
Mr. Kirkaldy made a discovery which, when finally 
perfected, led him in the temple of fame to a niche 
from which he would never be displaced. Up to 
the time that Mr. Kirkaldy made the discovery no 
machine existed by which could be ascertained the 
true strength of the various materials used in the 
mechanical arts. In consequence of this lacuna 
or want, accidents resulting in loss of life 
had in time past frequently occurred, because 
engineers were unable to ascertain whether 
or no there were any flaws in the materials 
they made use of for their various works. Had the 
invention been made use of earlier, he (the speaker) 
fully believed the terrible disaster that occurred at 
the Tay Bridge would have keen obviated. Waiting 
for some little time after he had made his discovery, 
Mr. Kirkaly at last found himself able to throw up 
his occupation in order to devote himself entirely 
¢o the perfecting of the machine he had in his head. 
It was avery serious undertaking, and Mr. Kirkaldy 
embarked in it nearly the whole of his fortune. 
With him it was sink or swim. The results he had 
since achieved were now knowr all over the world. 
The drawings of the machine took two and a-half 
years to accomplish, and then he (the speaker) 
anderstood that a further period of nineteen 
months was occupied in its construction. It then 
became a question whether it would work. A 
man who could work out with exactness such 
a wonderful drawing as the one on exhibition 
that day was not likely, they would imagine, to 
make mistakes, and so it proved, for he understood 
that the machine worked from the first with per- 
fect satisfaction, not even asingle half-crown having 
to be paid for alterations. The machine com- 
pleted, Mr. Kirkaldy, who was doubtless well known 
to the leading members of the profession, sat down 
to wait the course of events. Within a fortnight 
came the first client, who, as it happened, was not 
an Englishman, but Herr Krupp, the celebrated 
steel maker. The connexion thus commenced had 
never since been severed, the firm of Krupp still 
sending almost monthly pieces of steel, &c., to be 
tested by Mr. Kirkaldy. Gradually the invention 
became known, it being at the present moment 
universally recognised as the only machine of the 
kind that was capable of ascertaining with the most 
minute exactitude the strength of materials like 
iron and steel.” 


Mr. Holtzappfel further at great length ex- 
patiated upon the character of the work that 
the machine was capable of performing. In 
conclusion, after enlarging on the kindliness 
that characterised Mr. Kirkaldy’s action to all 
his employés, most of whom had been with 
him from the very commencement, Mr. 
Holtzappfel extended to Mr. Kirkaldy the 
“right-hand of fellowship,” expressing the 
hope that he might long live to enjoy health, 
wealth, and prosperity,—a hope which we 
trust may be fully realised. 





HE Paris Centennial Exhibition will be 
the focus to which myriads of sight- 
seers will gather next year. Some of our 
large employers of labour might do well to 
follow the initiative of Mr. Quintin Hogg, of 
the Regent-street Polytechnic Young Men’s 
Christian Institute. “That gentleman has 
made arrangements by which 600 of the 
members of the Polytechnic are to have a 
week's holiday in Paris at the very low cost 
of 2/.10s. a head only, including travelling 
expenses, board, and lodging. They are to 
leave in parties of thirty, conducted by Mr. 
Hogg, or other gentlemen connected with the 
Institute, beginning on June 1, and ending 
with September. They will go for a definite 
purpose, the youths of various trades being 
comprised in separate groups, to study in 
detail the illustrations of handicraft in the 
Exhibition. It is intended to spend one 
half the time in this manner, and the other 
half in seeing the sights of Paris. Accom- 
modation will be provided at Washington 
House, in the Rue de Milan, near the St. 
Lazare Station. Weekly subscriptions of 
“Ss. each will be received from the young 
men until the necessary amount is realised. 
Members of the Young Women’s Institute 
are to have similar advantages. We have no 
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That drawing, which represented the | 





| doubt that there are many thousands of our 


working people, both in town and country, 
who would be only too glad to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity such as this, and who 
would be ready to subscribe their 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
per week to that end. Certainly employers 
of labour have as good opportunities for 
making favourable arrangements for parties 
of excursionists as Mr. Hogg, and it ought to 
be to their ultimate advantage to do so. Our 
working men are often told that they are 
being beaten in handicraft by foreigners. A 
fitting opportunity now offers of enabling 
them to see and judge for themselves of the 
truth or error of these statements. 
is to be hoped that the attention of 
artists and amateurs who visited the 
Art Congress at Liverpool last week was 
directed to the admirable Museum of Casts 
of Architectural Ornament, chiefly of the 
best period of the Renaissance, which has 
rather recently been formed in one of the 
large lower rooms of the Walker Art 
Gallery. The casts represent French work, 
including a few examples of Gothic, but mostly 
Renaissance. The scheme was suggested by 
the Museum of Comparative Sculpture at the 
Trocadero, in Paris, and the collection has 
been made chiefly with the view of enabling 
artisans who are unable to travel to study 
the style and modelling of some of the best 
examples of architectural sculpture of this 
school. The idea of instituting such a galle 
originated, we believe, with Mr. P. H. Rath- 
bone, who has done so much to stir up artistic 
study and sympathy in Liverpool, and towhom, 
indeed, along with Prof. Conway, the formation 
of the National Art Association is mainly to be 
attributed. Mr. Dyall, the Curator of the 
Walker Art Gallery, takes great interest in 
this branch of the establishment, which is 
exceedingly well arranged and cared for. Of 
course it only represents one school of archi- 
tectural sculpture, and leaves room for wide 
extension if ever space and funds permit of 
this; but it is an admirable beginning. 








HE exhibition of students’ work in the 
galleries of the Royal Academy was, 

this year, rather a disappointment. We must 
suppose that students who feel strong enough, 
or are ambitious, are reserving their best 
energies for the more important competitions 
next year, and that this fact accounts for the 
almost dead level of mediocrity in this year’s 
work. Inthe architectural section, the dis- 
appointment is greatest. It is disheartening 
to find that there were but two competitors 
for the Travelling Studentship, and one for 
the perspective prize, that the second medal 
for drawing was not awarded, and that 
it is difficult to pick out more than 
two or three of the designs submitted 
for the school prizes that show any promise, 
or rise above the level of commonplace. Of 
the architectural prizes, that for perspective 
drawing was the best deserved ; the setting- 
out was correct, and the drawing deserving 
of the highest praise; the subject, too, the 
semicircular porch of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
a difficult one, and makes success the more 
creditable. The drawings of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which earned the silver medal, were neat 
and clear, and the design for a fountain, which 
was awarded the Travelling Studentship, was 
correct in detail and prettily drawn, though 
we cannot praise either the beauty or origi- 
nality of the design. The competition for 
the prize for a decorative painting was a 
strong one, and earned the special notice of 


the President. The successful design is 
undoubtedly a fine conception, and _ its 
success was inevitable on account of its 


creat merits as a design for a picture, but as 
a piece of decoration it is difficult to imagine 
how or where it could be successfully applied. 
Decoration demands a simple scheme of colour, 
strongly defined and well balanced if not 
rather equally distributed, but the design in 
question is divided sharply into a dark and a 
bright side, and the colouring is rather misty 
and indefinite. The complete list of prize 
winners will be found in another column. 





_— complete the Montrose Memorial, in 

St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, a 
stained-glass window has been fixed in the 
chapel where the monument designed by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson is placed. The window is 
from the atelier of Messrs. Ballantyne & Sons, 


who have been assisted in designing and 
arranging it by Sir Noel Paton and Dr. 
George Burnett, Lyon King of Arms. The 


window consists of three lights, with Flam- 
boyant tracery, and the design of the glass is 
entirely heraldic, consisting of upwards of 
thirty coats of arms, which have been ar- 
ranged with a view to artistic effect rather 
than order of precedence. The blazonries 
are brought out in a rich and effective manner 
upon a ground of white glass, and the window 
is in good keeping with the richly-coloured 
material and detail of the monument itself. 


. erpow incidents of the Liverpool Art 
Congress, we may refer to Mr. Gilbert’s 
generous and almost pathetic protest against 
the treatment which another sculptor, Mr. 
Stirling Lee, has received at the hands of the 
Liverpool Corporation, in the contemptuous 
withdrawal of the commission to carve the 
exterior panels of St. George’s Hall, and the 
absurd criticism with which the one panel he 
was permitted to execute was visited locally. 
We have referred to this matter, little credit- 
able to the taste and culture of official Liver- 
pool, more than once; and from the effusion 
of sympathetic applause with which Mr. 
Gilbert’s remarks were greeted by an audience 
of which the majority were probably Liver- 
pool people, it would seem that there is, at any 
rate, a pretty strong local feeling on the sub- 
ject in some quarters. The palpably unfinished 
condition of Elmes’s world-famed building, 
after all these years (which might have given 
point so far, at least, to Mr. Simonds’s com- 
plaint about modern buildings looking “ as if 
they were stopped short for want of funds”), 
is such a discredit to Liverpool that the 
Art Congress ought to have been made 
the occasion to obtain from the town a 
definite undertaking to complete its sculp- 
tural decoration, for the sake of English 
art generally. An incident which caused 
some amusement was the attempt of one of 
the audience to get up almost a personal 
quarrel over Mr. Brett’s paper, the incisive 
style of which seemed to have been too much 
for his nerves. “ We are not here to joke,” 
he began fiercely; but Mr. Brett disclaims 
any idea of having intended to joke, and the 
chairman cut short the demonstration. The 
close attention with which a large audience of 
working men listened to an hour and a half’s 
evening lecture on architecture, from one of 
the members of the architectural section, 
spoke much for their interest in the subject, 
and desire to know more about it, more espe- 
cially as the greater part of the lecture con- 
sisted of an exposition of the constructive basis 
of architecture by means of diagrams, and only 
a few pictorial views were introduced towards 
the close of the lecture to carry the illustra- 
tion of the diagrams a step further. The 
working -men showed more intelligence as 
listeners than the more educated members of 
the Congress on the previous evening, who 
were Offered at a sowée in St. George’s Hall 
a splendid programme of organ music, anno- 
tated with critical remarks, and played on 
perhaps the finest instrument in England by 
a player who, as an artistic executant on the 
instrument, probably stands alone in Europe. 
One might have thought an Art Congress was 
the place where, if anywhere, a high-class per- 
formance of this kind would have been listened 
to with respectful attention; but the Art- 
Congressists showed their appreciation by 
promenading and talking nearly the whole 
time, thus unconsciously illustrating one of 
the most pointed sarcasms of the President in 
his opening address. TheSocialist element was 
strongly represented at the Congress by one 
group of artists (or do they prefer to be called 
“craftsmen ” ?); it was suggested, indeed, that 
the unusual intimation, “evening dress,” on 
the cards issued for an evening gathering at the 
private house of a well-known local mrtwoso, 
was intended as a hint to Socialist artists who 
were supposed not to possess dress-coats. 
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WANSTEAD MANOR AND PARK, ESSEX. 


AMONG houses that are shortly to be put up 
for sale is a large, solidly-built house, having a 
fine’old garden, in the High-street, Wanstead, 
which has long been known by name of Manor 
House. Yet it is generally believed that the 
original Manor House was that called the 
Naked Hall Haugh, whose site was taken for the 
later Wanstead House, as built by Lord Rich, 
and subsequently enlarged by Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. 

This Manor, lying in Becontree, or Beventrue 
Hundred, is said by some to derive its name 
from wan, and stede, the white house; by 
others, from stede and Woden, the house or 
stronghold of that deity. However this may be, 
we know that Edward the Confessor confirmed 
a grant by Alfric of the land, valued at 40s., to 
Westminster, and that in that king’s reign it 
passed by some means—perhaps in exchange— 
to St. Paul’s. At the making of William I.’s 
Survey, the Manor was held by one Ralph Fitz- 
brian of the Bishop of London. In the 
thirteenth century we find it in possession of 
the Hoding family, from whom it passed to 
William de Huntercombe by marriage with 
Alice, daughter and heir to Sir Hugh de Hunter- 
combe. In the old church, dedicated to Mary 
the Virgin, was a brass of Sir John de Hunter- 
combe, lord of the manor, who died in 1368. 
During Henry VIII.’s reign this manor belonged 
to Sir John Heron. His son, Giles, husband to 
a daughter of Sir Thomas More, suffered for 
recusancy, and his property became forfeit to 
the Crown. Edward VI. bestowed it, 1549, 
upon Robert, Lord Rich, whose son sold the 
house—newly rebuilt—and lands to Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, in 1577. Here that nobleman 
gave a right royal entertainment to his queen, 
in 1578; the festivities extended over four or 
five days, and were signalised by a masque, 
“The Queen of May,” from the pen and 
invention of the author of “ Arcadia.” 
This was not  Elizabeth’s first visit to 
Wanstead House ; for she had repaired thither 
to offer her politic felicitations to her sister 
Mary upon the succession of the latter to the 
throne. A view of the mansion as it appeared 
at that time forms the background to the por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, preserved at Welbeck, 
and a little print was engraved of it by Stent in 
1649. At Dudley’s death his affairs were found 
to be much embarrassed. An inventory exists 
that was made of his goods and chattels. The 
list—too lengthy for reproduction here—well 
illustrates what was the household entourage of 
a person of quality in those days—the names 
of the stud-horses being all succinctly set forth. 
To his wife, Lettice, widow of Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, he devises Wanstead Manor, 
together with various estates in the same 
county, at Leyton, Woodford, Great Ilford, and 
Walthamstow. These the widow brought in 
marriage to Sir Christopher Blount. We read 
of the Manor next as being owned by George, 
Marquis of Buckingham. He, in 1619, sells it 
to Sir William Mildmay. Some successive 
events may be best snmmarised by quoting 
an entry in “‘ Pepys’s Diary” of date, May 14, 
1665: “To church, it being Whit-Sunday ; 
my wife very fine in a new yellow bird’s-eye 
hood, as the fashion is now. I took a coach, 
and to Wemstead, the house where Sir H. Mild- 
may died, and now Sir Robert Brookes* lives, 
having bought it of the Duke of York, it being 
forfeited to him : a fine seat but an old-fashioned 
house, and being not full of people, looks flatly.” 
Again, under date April 17, 1667, Pepys writes: 
“ Some talk of Sir W. Pen’s being to buy Wansted 
House of Sir Robert Brookes.” This purchase 
by the Admiral Penn, father to the founder of 
Pennsylvania, does not seem to have been 
accomplished. Five years after this the house 
was bought by Sir Josiah Child, the banker at 
Temple Bar, and originally a merchant’s appren- 
tice. Evelyn records how on March 16, 1683 he 
“went to see Sir Josiah Child’s prodigious cost 
in planting walnut trees about his seate, and 
making fish-ponds [fed by the Roding] many 
miles in circuit, in Epping Forest, in a barren 
spot, as oftentimes these suddenly monied men 
for the most seate themselves.” He then goes 
on to say that he “din’d at Mr. Houblon’s, a 
rich and gentile French merchant, who was 
building a house in the Forest.” We should 
state that on forfeiture by Sir Henry Mildmay, 
who had officiated as a Judge at King CharlesI.’s 
trial, the Manor was given by Charles II. to his 





* Lord of this Manor, 1662-7 ; and M.P, for Aldborough. | 1747 


From a letter in the Pepysian MSS, it appears he was 
drowned in the Rhone, at Lyons, . 





brother James, who sold it, as Pepys tell us, to 
Sir Robert Brookes. 

Sir Josiah Child died in 1699, and was buried 
beneath a large monument in the old church. 
His son and heir, Richard, was elevated Viscount 
Castlemaine in 1718, and in 1732 was advanced 
Earl Tylney. He laid out the grounds asa park, 
and employed Culin Campbell to rebuild the 
house upon so magnificent a scale that, had the 
entire design been perfected, Wanstead House 
had been without a parallel in all Europe. The 
wings were never added ; the main building, of 
Portland stone, was 260 ft. long by 70 ft. deep, 
of two storeys and an attic floor. The central 
portion was fronted by a hexastyle Classic pedi- 
ment* approached by two ranges of steps 
against the rustic basement. A good view of 
the front elevation, together with a detailed 
description of the various apartments, will be 
found in the “ Ambulator,” 1820, and another 
account in the ordinary text-books quoted from 
Young’s “Six Weeks’ Tour.” See also the eleva- 
tion, section, &c., published in the * Vitruvius 
Britannicus.” Kent did some of the decorative 
work, and painted the Great Hall ceiling. 

On the death of the second Earl Tylney s.p. 
in 1782, this property devolved upon Sir James 
Tylney-Long, Bart., of Draycott, Wiltshire, who 
was son to Sir Richard Long, by Emma, daughter 
of Richard, Earl Tylney. Sir James rebuilt the 
parish church in the Classic style, in 1789-90. 
He died in 1794 leaving a son, James, who did 
not attain to majority. Thus Katharine, the 
sister of James, the infant, became the wealthy 
heiress of Wanstead. Sought by many suitors, 
she gave her hand and fee—the latter said to 
amount to 75,000/. a year—to the Honourable 
William Pole-Wellesley, on March 14, 1812, 
who thereupon took the surname, commemorated 
in the first of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,” of 
Pole - Tylney - Long- Wellesley.t During Miss 
Long’s minority, the house had been occu- 
pied by Louis XVIII., the Prince de 
Condé, with other members of the house 
of Bourbon. She died, under distressing 
circumstances, and quite broken-hearted, on 
Sept. 12, 1825; twenty years later her husband 
succeeded to his father, Richard, in the Earldom 
of Mornington and minor honours of his house. 
He died July 1, 1857, and was succeeded by his 
son. Owing to hisreckless extravagance, Wanstead 
was put up for sale. No purchaser being found 
for the mansion in its entirety, the materials 
were sold in lots, The sale lasted during thirty- 
two days, realising, at the hands of George 
Rebbins, auctioneer, a total sum of 41,0002. 
This was in 1822; in 1851 the family portraits 
and other pictures (vide the Ambulator, appendix) 
were sold at Christie’s. The Manor passed to 
Lord Cowley, a descendant of Henry, fifth son 
of Garrett, second Baron, and (Oct, 20, 1760,) 
first Earl of Mornington. In the Park had been 
set up the Strand Maypole, which Newton 
bought and presented to his friend Dr. Pound 
for his big telescope. 

Of this house,—whereof the four state bed- 
chambers, with their separate suites of rooms, 
and the ball-room, excelled anything of the 
kind at even Houghton and Holkham, Wilton 
and Blenheim,—nothing was left but some few 
out-offices and the plan of the cellars, which 
can yet be traced in the depressed turf. A 
grotto that was constructed, at a vast expense, 
by the unhappy heiress, was totally destroyed 
by fire on the morning of Nov. 21, 1884. The 
still beautiful park, albeit most of the timber 
was sold, had been acquired by the Corporation 
of London. Its 182 acres (thirty being orna- 
mental water), lying between Epping Forest and 
the northern portion of Wanstead Flats, were 
opened to the public by the Epping Forest 
Committee on Aug. 1, 1882. Lord Cowley 
conveyed the park to the Corporation in ex- 
change for 8,000/. and three parcels of land, 
fifty acres in all, situated at Wanstead (ten 
acres), and in the Flats (forty acres). His 
lordship also engaged to fence the new public 
ground, and to make a road thereto giving 
access from Leytonstone and Forest Gate 
Station. Tom Hood wrote his novel, “ Tylney 
Hall,” when living (1832-5) at Lake, or Russian, 
House, an old summer-house, in the Park, 








Architectural Partnership, Glasgow.— 
Mr. John Honeyman informs us that he has 
assumed as partner Mr. John Keppie, who was 
principal assistant to the late Mr. James Sellars. 
The “style” of the firm will be “John Honey- 
man & Keppie.” 





* This entire order came from Canons, after the sale of 


t “ Bless every man d of aught to give ; 
Long may Long-Tilney-Wellesley-Long-Pole live.”’ 








UTILITARIAN UGLINESS IN TOWNs,* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


THE causes that produce Fine Art Epochs 
are at present shrouded in mystery, though 
there are certain conditions which must exist 
when these epochs occur. There are, too, cey- 
tain conditions that preclude the existence of 
the visual Fine Arts. To begin with these last. 
It is evident that a people whose whole time 
is expended in extorting the barest means of 
subsistence from the soil is not in a position to 
cultivate them. A state continually overrun 
by savages or barbarians is in a similar position. 
A civil war, or an exhaustive struggle for in- 
dependence against a powerful enemy, so en- 
grosses the attention of the nation, and go. 
exhausts its energies and resources, that it has. 
neither time, means, nor inclination to cultivate. 
the amenities of life. Even in reading of such 
struggles we cannot stop, but pursue the narra- 
tive to the end in breathless expectancy, But 
there may be mental conditions quite as power- 
ful to prevent any such epoch arising. For 
instance, a national obtuseness to beauty, ora 
puritanical objection to it, and amongst people. 
called civilised, a grovelling spirit which only 
seeks pleasure in the gratification of the. 
appetites. 

I think we may now say that some of the 
conditions necessary to the success of the: 
visual Fine Arts are, accumulated wealth, com- 
parative peace, a keen sense of beauty, a desire: 
to see the beauties of nature or those deduced 
from them represented, a desire to commemorate 
a great victory or to mark a new sense of power, 
to evince gratitude to some unseen being for 
success or preservation from peril, and to render 
one’s country illustrious. There is, too, a much 
lower motive, though one perhaps as powerful 
as all the rest,—the belief that the possession 
of masterpieces of the visual Fine Arts will give 
distinction, power, or wealth to their possessors, 
be these nations, societies, or individuals. 

When the European Greeks found their train- 
ing of the body and the practice of their creed, 
i.e., the acquirement of wisdom, courage, tem- 
perance, and justice, had enabled them to con- 
quer the Persians, all the visual Fine Arts rapidly 
attained perfection. The spoils of the Persians 
and the contributions of Greece were devoted 
to raising temples to their tutelary deities. 

When the Roman peace was established, after 
the battle of Actium, and the arts of Gieece 
had been transferred to Kome, another Fine Art 
Epoch began, infinitely lower, it is true, but 
good enough to set the world agaze ever since. 
Virgil, in the following passage, acknowledges 
the inferiority of the Romans to the Greeks in 
the arts and sciences :— 

** Others, belike, with happier grace 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 
And tell when planets set or rise ; 
But Roman, tbou, do thou control 
The nations far and wide: 
Be this thy genius, to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humbled soul, 
And crush the sons of pride.’’ + 

While the Greeks had achieved both peace 
and independence by the conquest of the 
Persians, the Romans, in conquering the world, 
had lost their independence. One object of the 
Greek cities, in erecting monuments, was to cele-- 
brate valour and to stimulate virtue, while the 
Roman emperors merely sought to gild the chains 
of slavery. Similar epochs occurred when the 
Mussulmans had conquered Asia and Africa, 
when Christendom had settled down and had 
overthrown the Moslems in Palestine, and, lastly, 
when Italy had thrown off Medizval fetters. 

It may be asked why England did not record 
in a similar way the independence she had pre- 
served after the Napoleonic wars? The long 
war had exhausted her resources, and the 
puritanical spirit under the form of Methodism 
was averse to display, and dead to beauty. 

It is, perhaps, not extraordinary that so little 
attention has been paid to the Fine Arts 1D 
England until lately, because the discovery of 
some of Nature’s laws, and the application of 
those laws to machinery, have created a state of 
things that never existed before. 

In certain respects this last century differs 
more from the age preceding it, than that 
differed from the stone age. We have almost 
annihilated time and space as regards travelling, 
the conveyance of merchandise, and verbal in- 
tercourse. We have invented machines whose 


* An address delivered by Professor Aitchison, 
President of the Architectural Section of the National 


Congress at Liverpool. ' 
+ anid of Virgil, Book vi., Connington’s translation. 


8, 1870, 
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delicate action rivals that of the human fingers, 
and have found out substances whose power 
resembles that of the earthquake. We are 
enabled to manufacture things that all need 
with a rapidity and in an abundance that can 
enly be paralleled in the fairy stories of our 
outh. 

J The population and wealth of this country, 
and of all the civilised ones that have benefited 
by our inventions, have increased in a mar- 
vellous degree ; and this increase would be still 
more marvellous, if it had not been reduced by 
foolish wars, for I call those wars foolish that 
are due to jealousy or ambition. Those of us 
qho can remember the finding of gold in 
America and Australia, know the mad rush that 
was made for it by so many, in the hopes of 
becoming rich beyond the dreams of avarice; 
even without the find of gold, the rush for 
wealth and power made possible by scientific 
discoveries, caused an oblivion of every other 
consideration, just as in one of the battles of 
antiquity the throes of an earthquake passed 
unnoticed in the fierceness of the strife. 

Nature points out to us that the one harmless 
and gratuitous delight she offers is beauty ; but 
mankind were in much too great haste to amass 
wealth, and to enjoy what wealth can purchase, 
to care for beauty, which requires an attuning of 
¢he mind to enjoy it. Banks of earth were 
thrown up for railways, gigantic ditches were 
cut for canals, rude bridges and ruder store- 
houses were made in hot haste, and machinery 
accustomed us to the sight of every form of 
exquisite ugliness. A new and plausible panacea 
was also invented, free competition in price. 
Through it we enjoy many needless luxuries 
at less than their proper cost, at the expense 
of the livelong misery of thousands of our 
fellow -countrymen, whose condition is such 
¢hat negro slavery appears by comparison to 
be a paradise. By it, too, good workman- 
ship is fast becoming a tradition in too many 
industries. Latterly England may be said 
to have grown rich by the production and 
carting of rubbish. This generation has begun 
to pause in the race, to survey its heaps of gold, 
‘to see the disorganisation of society, and to ask 
itself how society can be reorganised, and how 
wealth can be nobly spent and nobly enjoyed. 
Nothing analogous to this vast accession of 
wealth has occurred since the Roman Republic 
became masters of the wealth of a good part of 
the civilised, and n> inconsiderable part of the 
ancivilised, world. 

Fortunately, Christendom was not so brutal 
‘nd ferocious as the Roman Republic, and, 
badly as Christendom has used its wealth, it 
has not been wholly devoted to the most bestial 
self-indulgence, to pure idleness, and to butchery 
for diversion. It is for the philosopher and the 
statesman to reorganise society, to me falls the 
modest task of pointing out how some over- 
looked beauties may be enjoyed, and how some 
of the accumulated wealth of this country may 
be spent, so as to give pleasure and employment 
to the people, and glory to the country. 

Architecture is a threefold art; its forked 
root planted humbly in the ground, while its 
trunk stretches to the heavens. By the root, I 
mean what is founded on bare necessity,—the 
mere plan and the building, with which, how- 
ever, the higher part is as inseparably connected 
as the mind with the body. By the trunk, I 
mean all that is done to produce lofty emotions, 
without which it remains mere building or 
engineering. I do not wish you to suppose that 
i am not an ardent admirer of good building,-— 
that I do not marvel at some of the feats of 
engineering, and am proud of them; but they 
only appeal to the intellectual and not to the 
€motional side of man. 

There are only two sections of mankind that 
“ta content to exist without architecture: the 

Owest savages, and those who are in most re- 
8pects the most highly civilised. The former 
a contented with the caves or lairs of wild 
P yen while the latter only ask for buildings 
ee Pre their more complex physical wants, 

itute of everything that appeals to their 

igher nature. The poor savage grovels from 
a ae his mind is obtuse and unopened from 
- “ gang of getting enough to support life ; 
: ue the civilised man grovels from choice— 
, Pg: thrown aside or trampled out 
wrt rd pedbremgt The object of this lecture 
pret y lft him from this state. Nature 
Atted be Psat " a -— make everything 
poral ol » and most things beau- 
fica” when she does make loathsome 
r cts, reptiles, or fishes, it is possibly to 
proscar prey. Certain tracts of country, too, 

particularly in the neighbourhood of vol- 





| canoes,—are often repulsive enough, and possibly | 


for this reason, that to live there would entail 
disease or death. Landscape, however, is mostly 
as beautiful as the grass, the flowers, the trees, 
the mountains, the waters, and the sky that 
make it up. I cannot believe that all the 
beauties of Nature have been spread merely for 
the enjoyment of insects and the lower animals. 
If it be meant for man’s enjoyment and delight, 
we may be sure that we can neither overlook 
nor contravene Nature’s directions without 
suffering for it. If our eyes and minds were 
attuned to appreeiate beauty, we could not bear 
to have about us ugly things, nor to live in ugly 
houses. All but the lowest savages have every 
utensil beautiful, and their huts or wigwams are 
often beautiful, too. 

Architecture is a threefold art. The building 
must be well arranged, the size of each room 
must be what is wanted, the lighting sufficient 
for the purpose, and the rooms so placed that 
they may be got at conveniently, or, as we 
architects say, it must be properly planned: the 
structure must be well built, should express its 
purpose, and it must be put together rhyth- 
mically if it is to be called architecture. A 
building so planned and built is what may be 
called reasonably good architecture, but it may 
be planned for grandeur, beauty, or sublimity ; 
variety of shape may be given to the rooms, the 
lighting may be so arranged as to produce beauty 
or impressiveness, the parts may be made slender 
or massive, so as to produce higher emotions ; 
the outside may be plain or ornamented, be 
smooth or full of contrasts of light and shade; 
its outline may be simple or varied, it may be 
high or low, it may soar in the air or stretch 
along the ground. Important parts may project 
or be recessed, be square, round, or polygonal ; 
it may have towers, spires, and pinnacles, 
domes, or pyramids on its top; in short, it is 
open to infinite varieties of shapes; but if it is 
to be perfect, it must be enriched by the hand 
of the sculptor and the painter, for pure archi- 
tecture does not deal with floral or animal 
forms,—nor with colour. And when I say the 
painter, I do not necessarily mean that the 
outside must be painted; but his aid is wanted 
in arranging the colours of the materials, or in 
designing the inlays or the mosaics. 

Pure architecture, like music, may enthral or 
entrance, but, like music, it is vague. As music 
wants words to make it definite, so does archi- 
tecture want floral, animal, and human forms to 
enrich it, and to more exactly define its purpose. 
No perfect example of architecture exists in 
which sculpture and colour are not combined 
with it. Architecture and music are obtrusive 
arts. You cannot help seeing the one or hearing 
the other. In one respect architecture has the 
advantage: you may admire it in a desert, but 
without man or animals music almost ceases to 
exist, for who has heard the music of the 
spheres ? 

There are two kind sof architecture,—naked 
and clothed,—and in modern architecture this 
difference is mostly confined to the ouside. The 
best Greek and Medizval is naked. The late 
Roman and Byzantine, and sometimes the Sara- 
cenic, isclothed. In the first, the marble, stone, 
brick, or wood is an integral part of the struc- 
ture; while in the latter the structure is first 
completed, and then clothed with marble, metal, 
mosaic, or plaster. 

Before any expensive Fine Art can exist.—and 
architecture is a particularly expensive one,— 
there must be stored wealth; but,as few Fine 
Arts are created for pure love,—the creation 
being mostly painful,—there must be those who 
keenly appreciate artistic productions, and are 
eayer to reward the artists; in short, the excel- 
lence of all the Fine Arts depends on the relative 
cultivation of the amateur. Even in music, 
which is said to be, like virtue, its own reward, 
you would scarcely have accomplished musicians 
if all were deaf but themselves. You would 
scarcely have painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, if all but the artists were blind. You 
must pay the artist; he, like the rest of the 
world, must live by his labour, but besides his 
iiving he must have admiration and honour. 

No one can doubt that the works of a great 
musical composer, and the execution of a 
brilliant musician, evoke intense admiration in 
the present day, and if the piece be sung, and 
the voice be both trained and exquisite, it 
evokes passionate enthusiasm, akin to adoration. 
Some admiration is accorded to the great 
painter, or the great sculptor, but who ever 
heard of admiration being bestowed on a great 
architect ? his reward is mostly abuse, and, let 
me say, that the great architect is not neces- 
sarily he who builds many or colossal buildings, 
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but he who can produce the highest emotion, 
and satisfy the most refined taste; for though 
he who can affect the multitude must have 
merits, the most competent judges in successive 
ages eventually settle the standard of taste. 

A great living French architect has said with 
only too much truth “the appearance of an 
architect, who has done anything, is a sign for 
the crowd to pelt him with stones, and if any- 
one wounds him, everyone applauds, without 
comprehending that the architect’s injury is 
everyone’s loss.” 

Thousands of people in this country make an 
excellent living, and often their fortunes, by 
being judges of one article,—calico, silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs, wine, or tea,-and yet every 
architect, from the highest to the lowest, must 
have a knowledge of what weight the soil will 


_bear, of the qualities of stone, brick, and 


marble; of iron and steel, lead, zinc, and 
copper; of the various sorts». wand, tiles, 
slates, mortar and cements, and what they will 
bear; of certain mechanical contrivances; of 
the requisite size of rooms, and of their proper 
lighting, how they may be most conveniently 
entered and placed together. He must be able 
to draw, to calculate, and give clear directions, 
and he must put his building into a rhythmical 
shape, or you will deny him the title of archi- 
tect. Yet he has been the butt of wits from 
Roman times to the present day. Martial 
advises a father to muke a dull lad an architect; 
and too many have been delighted by the 
satires on the architecture of Wren, Chambers, 
Wilkins, Soane, and Barry. All he has done 
well will be received with apathy, but woe 
betide him if a chimney smokes, a drain-pipe 
be stopped, or a panel cracks. He will scarce 
escape abuse if a window is too big or too little, 
or if, after the house be occupied, it should be 
found convenient to hang a dvor the other way. 

Architecture is the music of the eye; it is 
founded on rules of harmonic proportion, just as 
music is, only in the latter art they appeal to the 
ear. If all music were indifferent to mankind, 
can we imagine that it would be cultivated to 
its present perfection ? If everyone thought the 
music of a kettle at a dog’s tail, of a hurdy- 
gurdy, a barrel-organ, or the most exquisite 
performance, were merely different kinds of 
objectional noises, do you imagine we should 
have such performers as Herr Joachim, Signor 
Piatti, or Sir C. Hallé, or would there be com- 
posers now if nothing were admired but the 
compositions of Palestrina, Handel, and 
Rossini? How do we treat this art of music? 
Half the population,—the fairer half,—are 
taught the principles and practice of music 
from their early years, partly, it is true, in the 
hopes of their becoming executants, but very 
many would be taught it to improve their 
facilities and taste in this direction, even were 
it known they could never execute it decently, 
and many of the other half study it. But who 
studies architecture? Who knows the notes, 
who has learned counter-point, that he may be 
able to follow the intricacies of harmony through 
a building? Whom does architecture raise into 
ecstacies? Yet I presume there are natures as 
capable of being enchanted by it as by music, 
if the same training were bestowed. It is 
undoubtedly the case, that some are as much 
enchanted by lovely colour as others are by 
sweet music. 

The utmost effect of the best modern build- 
ings on the bulk of mankind resembles the 
effect of the sermon on the Northern farmer :— 
“ An’ I niver knaw’d whot a méan’d, but I thowt a ’ad 

summat to saiy, 
An’ I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said, and I coomed 
awaiiy.”” 
Do you imagine that the specially gifted of 
mankind will wear their lives away in pro- 
ducing this kind of beauty, if their highest 
achievements have no effect on their fellows ? 

The most elementary education of the public 
taste is wanting in our art, though no mere 
mechanical means can touch the soul. We 
should now teach a child to read, if we hoped 
he would become a great poet; but we should 
not think that he would necessarily become one 
if he could read, not even if he had read all the 
masterpieces of poetry. We should say that 
writing poetry was the gift of God, but we are 
too apt to forget that to produce we must not 
only have the gift, but we must have the proper 
surroundings; we must live in a noble age, as 
well as have passionate admirers. The highest 
poetry only emanates from gifted men, in 
an age of lofty thoughts and passionate 
emotions, and with an enthusiastic audience to 
be stirred by the poet’s song. We can 
imagine the greatest poet who ever lived, 
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Homer, unable to read, but it is impos- 
sible to suppose that he lived when there 
were no noble deeds, lofty desires, and acute 
feelings. An age marked by the greed of gain 
and a desire for coarse pleasures has never pro- 
duced any poet greater than a satirist. Our 
own age is marked by its greed of gain, and its 
love of banqueting, but it is redeemed by a 
taste for literature, some love of humanity, and 
a passion for scientific research. With these 
exceptions, we are very like the Romans of 
the Empire, though happily we are not so 
ferocious ; but we lack their passion for the 
grand and dignified, and their sense in seeing 
that grand buildings marked their power, 
and would survive their decay. I once pointed 
out toone of our ministers that magnificent 
public buildings not only added to the grandeur 
of the country, but were a perennial source of 
revenue from our colonists, and the foreigners 
who flocked to see them, but he only said that 
the remark was far-fetched. Yet on what did 
Greece greatly subsist when her glories had 
passed away, but on those who came to see her 
buildings and works of art. Italy, in a like 
manner, greatly subsisted on the visitors who 
came to see her buildings, until the time of her 
regeneration. It has been said, with some 
truth, that all that will mark the English sway 
in India will be fragments of the willow-pattern 
plate and empty soda-water and champagne 
bottles. 

If we are still to have great poets, great 
painters, great sculptors, great architects, and 
great musicians, the people must have inspira- 
tions as noble and taste as refined as those of 
the’ages in which these arts flourished. 

We do not get great oratory under a despo- 
tism, neither can you expect great emotions nor 
great aspirations out of people who grovel. If 


the main ambition of the age is simply to be} 


rich, and its only aspiration is to enjoy what 
riches can buy, you cannot expect nobility to 
emerge from it. Turtle, whitebait, venison, 
and stuffed truffles, washed down with milk 
punch, champagne, old claret, and port, are 
excellent things occasionally, but if all our 
happiness is centred in them, what can be ex- 
pected of us? The great object to be sought is 
not the philosopher’s stone that will turn every- 
thing into gold, but that pearl of great price 
that will render us noble and lift us out of our- 
selves; religion, patriotism, or the love of 
humanity, seems to be the only ideal capable 
of effecting this. I speak but against what 
appears to me to be a growing tendency, for we 
can hardly imagine any one not echoing the 
hopes expressed in the Poet Laureate’s song :— 

* * **To strive a happy strife, 


To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life.”’ 
— * + * * 


** At least, not rotting like a weed, 
But, having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed.”* 


Unless the accomplished figure-painter can see 
in his mind’s eye the adoration of the Hosts of 
Heaven, human purity, beauty, or suffering, or 
the strife of nations for right and freedom, and 
paints them as his tribute to God or humanity, 
he will not touch us. Unless the musician hears 
heavenly harmonies and acts in a like manner, 
we shall not be enchanted; nor shall we be 
enchanted with buildings, unless the architect 
has pictured to himself solemn and mysterious 
naves for worship, dignified halls for science, 
magnificent buildings for the making of laws, 
or graceful homes for the people, and is 
animated by the same devotion. 

Without a noble aim, all these Fine Arts will 
but exhibit the skilful achievement of soulless 
sounds or sights. In each art nations get the 
embodiment of what they are. If they are 
noble, and love architecture and study it, they 
get noble buildings ; while, if they swagger and 
are pretentious, they get swaggering and pre- 
tentious buildings. It was pure nonsense to 
say that Gothic cathedrals were made by bar- 
barians in imitation of their native forests, but 
it was by no means nonsense to suppose that 
this was the ideal form they strove after. The 
Tartars were struck with the clouds, and their 
transcripts of those clouds are always found 
in their embroidery. It is impossible for 
highly-gifted and cultured nations to have no 
ideals, no tendency towards some particular 
form and particular characteristic. ‘They must 
prefer buildings that soar, or those which 
stretch along the ground; they must prefer 
simplicity or complexity, magnificence or ex- 
quisiteness, elegance or massiveness, plainness 
or embellishment. Every known phase of 
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architecture has been exhibited to this age, but 
at present nothing meets its approval, and it 
only grumbles out that it wants something 
new. It soon would have something new if any 
large section of the people had a marked pre- 
ference for anything, for then all the architects 
would seek to improve on the chosen type 
What is new means emergence or development 
from what exists; but if by newness is meant 
something that has never yet existed, you may 
as well look for a fourth condition of space. 

The Greeks made music one of the elements 
of primary education, and though it did not 
exclude instrumental music and song, these 
only formed part of what it embraced. Every 
act that could be done gracefully, harmoniously, 
and rhythmically, was included under music ; 
what was unmusical they considered brutal and 
barbaric, and unfit for a cultured people, and I 
want you all to feel this too. 

When a house is but an aggregation of dog- 
kennels or rabbit-hutches, it is no proof of a 
cultivated taste,—though it is better to have 
houses of this sort, than to indulge in the 
present hypocrisy,—to profess to like what 
you care not two straws about; if we are in 
the state of the lowest savage as regards 
architecture, we had better confess it rather 
than dally with Greek, Roman, Saracenic, 
Gothic, and Renaissance architecture, and 
care for none. If there is no love of 
ornament, leave it out. We should soon be 
ashamed of our own barbarity, and probably 
make some honest effort to improve our 
state ; for we must have some real liking for 
beauty before our state can be improved. How 
utterly insensible we are to beauty of form is 
seen in men’s clothes, which prevents us having 
anything worthy of the name of sculpture in 
the dress of the day. 

That the art of architecture is not dead is 
because the architects present it gratuitously to 
their employers, for people will not pay for what 
is meant to be pleasurable if it gives them no 
pleasure. When architecture is loved it will 
be paid for, and architects will get as many 
pounds as they now do shillings. This has been 
the case with painting in my lifetime. The 
present parsimonious way of treating architects 
renders it impossible to get the most highly- 
finished work they can design and workmen 
execute. Speaking roughly, it has prevented 
any serious attempt to make ironwork beautiful, 
though the universal prevalence of ironwork is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the day. 
One of the objects that this society was created 
for was to improve the Fine Arts, and those arts, 
which may also be fine, that are devoted to 
objects of common use, called, for some mys- 
terious reason, “the industrial arts.” The 
most practical suggestions I can make to 
you are to be noble, and to cultivate those 
powers and that taste with which you are 
endowed. ‘To learn to admire the beauties of 
nature, and this cannot be done by listlessly 
staring; you must carefully examine and accu- 
rately remember the graceful proportions, the 
subtle curves, the enrichment of surfaces, the 
varieties of light and shade of a blade of grass, 
aleaf, atwig,oraflower. Try, too, to becomeas 
beautiful as you can yourselves, This is to be 
compassed by temperance, by exercise, by noble 
thoughts and high endeavours. The word 
temperance has been so abused by the water- 
drinkers that it means, in their mouths, absten- 
tion from alcobol; but I use it in its proper 
sense. Look at the casts of the Greek athletes, 
of Phcebus Apollo, or the Venus of Milo, and 
see how near you can bring your bodies to 
resemble them. Too many men, after they are 
thirty, seem to take Silenus for their model. 
When you can appreciate the beauty of a 
blade of grass, of a twig, of the bole of a 
beech-tree, of a growing flower, or of a butter- 
fly, you will have compassed much; and this 
study is greatly aided by the use of the pencil, 
the colour-box, and the lump of clay. When 
you find you are unable to copy the delicate 
curves, that you have the blade of grass on your 
paper, but without the grace, you will have 
much more delight in it, and much more 
respect for its subtlety. And the same will be 
the case with the light and shadeand the colour. 
When you have succeeded in copying the grace 
you will be in a better position to judge if a 
moulding or a building be elegant or coarse. 
We admire a walk shaded by trees where the 
ground is diapered with sunshine and shadow; 
we are struck by a dark alley of trees with 
a sunny space at the end; we admire the 
graceful outlines of hills and peaks of moun- 
tains; it is the faculty of transferring some 
observed features of nature to our buildings that 














makes them beautiful. Man’s work, however 
must always be judged by its relative excellence 
to the former work of man. There are laws of 
composition in music, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting,—for we call those principles laws 
which coexist in many works that have eliciteg 
the admiration of ages. 

In certain respects artists are the only judges 
of artists’ work; for instance, no one but a 
figure-painter can adequately appreciate the 
flesh tints of Titian: he has been all his life 
striving to do what Titian accomplished. When 
I look at the fine arts of former times, every age 
seems marked by the virtues and vices belonging 
to it, whether it be in its architecture, sculp- 
ture, or painting. The Normans, the Lombards, 
and the Franks seem to have been grand bar- 
barians with high aspirations, full of invention 
but with little skill; no one can be blind to the 
grandeur and impressiveness of their work. 
Nothing to me is grander than the Norman part 
of Durham Cathedral. 

In Early Gothic the accession of skill and 
knowledge was enormous, and there was still 
a noble, though semi-barbaric, ideal; but 
gradually the exhibition of skill was more 
thought of than the artistic effect, so that it 
died at the first touch of the Renaissance ; this, 
at least, may be said of its later development, 
that the knowledge of the capabilities of stone 
and the skill in using them has never been 
equalled. At the dawning of the Renaissance 
in Italy, the sculptor-architects had not only 
noble ideas, but a taste almost equal to that of 
the Athenians in their palmy days. The ex- 
quisiteness of proportion, the simplicity of 
effect, and the perfection of workmanship in 
their works are marvellous. I may mention 
two tombs by Mino da Fiesole, at the Badia at 
Florence, which are among the most perfect 
monuments that exist. They are shown in a 
valuable book of Italian tombs, published by 
the Arundel Society, in which you can trace the 
accession of grace gained by the study of the 
antique. 

In Medizval days beyond war and music, 
architecture and its attendant arts were the 
enly safe outlets for human thought; in every 
other direction the thinker was liable to im- 
prisonment and torture, with a strong proba- 
bility, too, of dying at the stake. When the 
Renaissance removed the shackles from thought, 
architecture again became but one of the direc- 
tions in which it was turned. 

As soon as the characteristics of the day were 
pretentiousness and vanity, every one of the 
fine arts rapidly deteriorated until they ended 
in contortion and inanity, Benvenuto Cellint 
was probably one of the most perfect masters 
of his craft that ever lived, but he was a 
swaggering ruffian, and was consequently much 
admired in his day, though his works are hot to 
be compared with those of his immediate pre- 
decessors ; the noble ideal had departed. 

You know the indignant outburst of Horace 
in one of his songs, after noticing the curled, 
perfumed, pumiced, beruffled, and pampered 
dandies of the day :— 


‘* Was it the spawn of such as these, 
That quelled the great Aacides?”’ 


so when the ideal of the day was to swagger, to 
indulge in orgies, and to assassinate, all the 
good that could be expected or be found in the 
fine arts was from the continuance of tradition 
and greater skill of eye and hand. 

In point of skill, the painters, sculptors, and 
architects of the day seem to me almost equal 
to any who have ever lived; but there is no 
high ideal in society to be expressed by them. 
I said there was no taste for architecture 
amongst the people, and this is perfectly true 
of the mass; but there are some who have @ 
passion for architecture, and do build mag- 
nificently when they get a freehold; but, as 
a rule, all the land in London is entailed, 
and in the case of the best sites nothing but 
a lease is to be got; so, like the soldier crab, we 
are forced to crawl into an abandoned shell, 
for who will build magnificently for another to 
inherit, for whom he knows and cares nothing ? 
We want theevils from which we suffer cured 
concurrently, we want a general taste for good 
architecture to arise, for architecture is a social 
expression; respect to be given to those who 
build magnificently, and the permission of 
holding vast tracts of land in towns to be 
abolished, at least if the metropolis and other 
towns are to vie in grandeur with those of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages. Some few years 
ago it was said that at Manchester alone a man 
retired every week with a million, and large 
fortunes must have been made in other,towns 
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and in the colonies; yet in my lifetime how few 
magnificent houses have been built in London ! 
Bridgewater House, Dorchester House, the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s, and Mr. Hope’s house are 
all that I can recollect. 

You can no more have architects fit to carry 
out grand public buildings without the prospect 
of having them to do, nor have them per- 
fected without the knowledge gained by such 
practice, than you can expect a man to be 
a great general “that never set a squadron 
in the field, nor the division of a battle knows 
more than a spinster.” When Pericles was up- 
braided for adorning Athens with magnificent 
buildings, what did he say? ‘‘ That as the State 
was provided with all the necessaries of war, its 
superfluous wealth should be laid out on such 
works as, when executed, would be eternal 
monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse a universal 
plenty; for, as so many kinds of labour and 
such a variety of instruments and materials 
were requisite to these undertakings, every art 
would be exerted, every hand employed, almost 
the whole city would be in pay, and be at the 
same time both adorned and supported by 
itself.”* 

You may say, Here was the first city of 
Greece, just elected to the leadership, under 
whose guidance the greatest power then on the 
earth had been foiled. Let us hear what the 
leaders of Florence said, a poor little mercantile 
town only just settled down. When the Cathe- 
dral of Sta. Reparata was to be rebuilt, the 
Florentines determined to dedicate the new one 
to “St. Mary of the Blossom,” and have it 
executed in the most sumptuous way, so that it 
might surpass in splendour every building of 
the Greeks or Romans. To this end “they 
directed it to be so designed, that for grandeur 
and magnificence nothing greater nor more 
beautiful could be desired, as far as human 
skill and industry could go; and they ordered 
it to be incrusted with worked marble, extern- 
ally, and have all the necessary cornices, 
pilasters, columns, reliefs of foliage, figures, and 
other things to make it perfect.” 

The Greeks, who were no mean judges of the 
human heart, contracted for their long walls, 
but built their temples by day-work, so that no 
one had an interest in doing work badly ; that 
was solely executed to show their gratitude to 
the gods, and to minister to their own delight. 
When Cimabue painted his picture for Sta. 
Maria Novella, and the Florentines saw he had 
made the first step towards progress, they had 
the picture carried in solemn procession from 
the artist’s house to the church, accompanied 
with trumpets and great festivity, and so joyous 
was the crowd that went to see his picture, 
with Charles I., of Anjou, that it is called the 
joyful suburb to this day (Borgo Allegri). Con- 
trast with this the treatment of Alfred Stevens 
by the Government, the artist who has produced 
the finest monument of this century in England. 
He had worked on it for years, had found the 
sum allowed insufficient for the materials, and 
had supplemented it by giving all he could earn 
in his spare time. Ayrton, who was then Adile, 
would have put him in prison but for the 
general outcry, because he had spent all the 
money allotted without completing the monu- 
ment. This is worse than a piece of Roman 
history. 

Strange as it may seem, there are instances of 
architects being handsomely rewarded, though 
I must confess it was a long time ago. Not to 
Speak of the magnificent treatment of Bernini 
by Louis XIV., Ahmed Ibn Touloun, the 
Governor of Egypt (A.D. 876), in the ninth 
century rewarded his Coptic architect with ten 
thousand pieces of gold and a pension for life 
when he had built the mosque of brick and 
plaster, as he was desired, though the mosque 
~ed only taken two or three years to build. An 
_ lan artist said to me the other day in Rome, 

They do not burn us now-a-days, they only let 
us die slowly of starvation.” 
um sum up what architecture does for us—it 

uppiles that grace to our habitations and that 

nity to our public buildings that should be 
as necessary to our life as the air we breathe ; 
me Inside of our houses should be so graceful 
- form and so beautiful in colour as to restore 
aa hws requisite calmness of mind that strife 
world, or close application, has robbed 
r of. That the outside should be shapely and 
cee 1s a debt we owe to the public, for 
cing our house we have deprived it of 

Some light and air, and helped to poi 
atmosph . ’ pe poison the 
phere with our smoke and exhalations, 
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and have probably destroyed some vegetation. 


If, in addition to these ills, we plant before it a 
hideous spectre we are doubly injurious. 

As a nation we sink in the scale of civilisa- 
tion if we have nothing to show in our towns 
and capital but utilitarian ugliness, and we 
shall have nothing to show of our former great- 
ness, nor of the extent of our dominion, if we 
leave behind us no buildings worthy of admira- 
tion and study. I would here say something 
of the importance of building, with that excess 
of necessary strength, and with that permanence 
that will resist for centuries the ravages of 
time. The day may come when nothing but their 
inherent strength can preserve our buildings. 
Nothing strikes us more, nor gives us a higher 
ideal of former greatness, than the ruins of 
Kgyptian, Greek, and Roman buildings. 

We see by Roman work built of the very 
meanest material, rubble and concrete, that if 
buildings be properly constructed and vaulted, 
they will endure for long ages without a help- 
ing hand from man. The Roman buildings 
that have continued in use, and been cared for, 
are as good now as they were nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, and even those that have been 
uncared for would be still standing had they 
not been purposely destroyed. 

The dumb nations would be clean swept from 
present knowledge had they not had illustrious 
architects and excellent builders. Were it not 
for its buildings, what should we know of Egypt? 
and had Rome perished before she had trans- 
lated Greek literature, there would have been 
little but her aqueducts and fortresses to attest 
her greatness. 

When once she had transferred Greek litera- 
ture into her own tongue, absorbed Greek science 
and knowledge, and had not only transplanted 
Greek architecture but transformed it, she 
marked her sway, that extended from Anglesea 
to the Tigris, and from Mogador to the Red Sea, 
with magnificent public buildings. 
buildings the Saracenic and Medizval styles 
took their rise, and even at this day we are 
directly indebted to the Roman architects; the 
thickness of walls in the London Building Act 
is taken from the long walls of the Pecile at 
Hadrian’s Villa. 

If you consider the blank that would be left 
in sculpture and painting by expunging the 
architecture, and in literature by the omission 
of all reference to it, you may realise its im- 
portance. So, surely, it claims a little more 
study and encouragement, and those whose 
lives have been spent in its pursuit should 
receive a little more consideration. Architec- 
ture can no more flourish than any other fine 
art if it be not loved and keenly appreciated. 
The rich and well-to-do might reflect that it is 
not a very perishable art, that a magnificent 
mansion or public building might keep alive 
their name for centuries, when it would other- 
wise pass away with the generation in which 
they lived. The great Agrippa, the real Em- 
peror of Rome, had other titles to immortality 
besides his taste for architecture, but would 
every educated person know his name now if 
it were not associated with the finest of all 
Roman buildings, the Pantheon? We do not 
cherish the records of the Everlasting Club, the 
tons of meat, bread, and cheese, the hogsheads 
of beer, wine, and spirits consumed; and yet 
how many of those possessing large fortunes 
will have little more to be recorded of them than 
the amount of their fortune in a book of statis- 
tics and the useless quantities of meat and 
drink consumed, the useless and ugly clothes 
worn out. the useless men and maid servants, 
carriages, and horses they once employed. 

I am here only to speak of architecture, brt 
the indulgence in any elegant taste that confers 
a benefit on posterity helps to keep green a 
man’s name. Who would now have heard of 
Grolier or Maioli if they had not indulged in 
elegantly-bound books. The Emperor Augustus 
had sense enough to see the benefits he con- 
ferred on his country by setting the example of 
building, and encouraging the rich to erect 
palaces, baths, basilicas, and temples, by giving 
countenance to them and promoting them to 
office. Even now, there is a pecuniary or social 
advantage in magnificent architecture and de- 
coration. The London hotels and eating-houses 
vie with one another, at least in internal 
splendour. The elegant decoration of private 
houses certainly gives to the owners a celebrity 
they would not otherwise enjoy. 

I would, however, rather insist on the public 
advantage as well as on the personal pleasure 
to be gained by the study and appreciation of 
noble architecture, even by those who can never 
afford to build, for their knowledge and appre- 
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ciation will encourage a higher and deeper pro- 
fessional study, and will reward its success. 
Though architects, like other men, must live, 
their highest reward is the admiration of those 
who are qualified to judge. 

To those who can build, I would more insist 
on their getting nobler architecture, on the 
pleasure of seeing each new beauty added, of 
contemplating the perfect whole, and on the 
pleasure they give to thousands, than on any 
more worldly consideration. To further enlarge 
is needless, for, as Sir Henry Wotton says, 
“ Architecture can need no commendation where 
there are noble men or noble minds.” 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIKS. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.—A 
meeting of this Association was held at Queen’s. 
College on the 4th inst., the following, amongst 
others, being present:—Messrs. T. Naden, W. 
Doubleday, F. B. Peacock, W. H. Bidlake, 
W.H. Lloyd, H. Beck, T. W. F. Newton, and 
Herbert R. Lloyd. It was announced that 
special prizes were offered to the student mem- 
bers by Mr. Naden (president) and Mr. Double- 
day (vice-president) for the best measured 
drawings of old buildings, and by Mr. Newton: 
for the best design for a house. A paper 
written by Mr. Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough, 
was, in his absence, read by Mr. H. R. Lloyd, 
The writer gave a detailed account of Edington 
Church, Wilts, describing it as the first example. 
of transition from the Decorated to the Perpen- 
dicular styles, and claiming for its designer, 
Bishop Edington, the merit of originating the 
latter style. The paper was .illustrated by a 
number of excellent drawings of the church, 
and was followed by a short discussion and a 
hearty vote of thanks to the writer. The 
church was described and illustrated in the 
Builder for Aug. 20, 1887. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
The third ordinary meeting of the present 
session of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society took place at the Society’s 
rooms in Infirmary-street on Monday evening,. 
when Mr. J. Aldam Heaton gave a lecture on 
“ Beauty in Colour and Form,—How to Seek ; 
Where to Find.” Mr. H. Perkin (President). 
occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. Onthe proposition of Mr. Thorpe, 
seconded by Mr. Cribb, Mr. Heaton was. 
accorded a vote of thanks for his lecture. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Buxton Hydropathic Establishment.— We 
are informed that the designs for the addi- 
tions to the Buxton Hydropathic Establishment 
and Winter Residence, submitted in competition 
by Mr. William Dawes, architect, Manchester, 
have been accepted, and that the first premium 
has been awarded to them. 

New Offices for the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants.—We are informed that at a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, held on 
Tuesday last, the designs for the erection of a 
hall and offices, submitted by six architects who 
had been invited to compete, were considered, 
with the assistance of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse,, 
R.A. (who acted as assessor). The design sub- 
mitted by Mr. John Belcher, F.R.1.B.A., were: 
unanimously adopted, and Mr. Belcher was. 
appointed the architect to erect the proposed 
building. 








Election of Borough Surveyor for 
Harrogate. — At a special meeting of the 
Harrogate Town Council, on the 7th inst., pre- 
sided over by the Mayor, the final selection of 
a successor to Mr. E. Wareham Harry, as Sur- 
veyor and Borough Engineer for Harrogate, 
took place. In response to advertisements in- 
viting candidates for the post to send in their 
applications, no fewer than 181 responded, A 
meeting of the Council reduced this number to 
thirteen, a second meeting to seven, a third to. 
three, and the special meeting on the 7th inst. 
was held to make the final selection. The 
voting between Mr. Stead, for nine years Assist- 
ant Surveyor for Bradford,and Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
of Harrogate, for some time past assistant to 
Mr. Harry in the Surveyor’s office, Harrogate, 
was very close, and the result was as follows :-—— 
Stead, 12; Bagshaw, 11. Mr. Stead was, there- 
fore, the successful candidate. 
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Fireplaces at Bolsover Castle. 
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FIREPLACES AT BOLSOVER CASTLE. 


THESE illustrate pleasantly the variety of 
fancy in the treatment of detail characteristic 
of these remains of a fine Renaissance mansion. 
They are drawn from photographs made at the 
time of one of the Architectural Association 
excursions by Mr. J. L. Robinson, of Dublin, who 
is well known to many members of the archi- 
tectural profession as an amateur photographer 
of architectural subjects. 








Illustrations. 


BAYONNE CATHEDRAL. 


gen LE Cathedral is almost the only building 

u| 6of interest in Bayonne. It was restored, 
A and the western spires shown in the 
illustration were built, in 1875. Inside itisa 
fine church, partly of the thirteenth and partly 
of the fourteenth century. There are extensive 
cloisters of late date attached to the edifice, 
the chief beauty of which is the south-east 
entrance to the transept. 











HOUSE, RUE ST. ANDRE, ROUEN. 


WE have before published a sketch of this 
remarkably picturesque old house (Builder, 
Feb. 19, 1887); but, coming across a good pho- 
tograph of it, we have thought it worth while 
to give it in a more realistic representation. 

The comparison of the photograph and the 
sketch, by any one who takes the trouble to 
make it, will point a moral which we have urged 
before, as to the extreme difficulty of depending 
on a sketch for accuracy. Among the younger 
members of the profession there are few whoenjoy 
a higher reputation as an architectural sketcher 
than the author of our former illustration, but 
it will be seen in the photograph that one 
characteristic point in the design is that the 
centre pilaster is much narrower than the side 
ones ; in the sketch this has been overlooked. 
Mr. Mitchell, the author of the sketch, however, 
is in good company. Some time since we had 
occasion to give an illustration of a Spanish 
tower, from a photograph, with round-arched 
windows, which are all drawn pointed in an 
illustration of the same tower by no less a man 


than Street, in his work on Gothic architecture 
in Spain. 





CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS A-BECKETT, 
UPHOLLAND. 


THE drawing shows a new chancel which was 
added a few years back to this very fine old 
church,—the only church in England, probably, 
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Cottage at Eastbowrne.—Plan. 








dedicated in honour of St. Thomas 4-Beckett, 
whose figure appears on the east gable. Owing 
to the fall of the ground, a basement could be 
obtained below the chancel, and this basement 
contains the hot-water apparatus and a large 
vestry. The communication between the vestry 
and the chancel is obtained by a spiral staircase. 
The work was executed by Mr. Winnard, of 
Wigan, from the designs of Mr. Basil Champneys, 
architect. 





Is a timbered honse externally, with brick 
walls inside throughout. 

Messrs. Williams, West, & Slade are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. A. Bush is the builder. 





COTTAGE AT EASTBOURNE. 


THis has been built as an occasional seaside 
residence. 

The ground story and lower part of chimney- 
stacks are rough-cast, and the upper part 
weather-tiled and half-timbered. The roof is 
covered with red tiles. The joiners’ work 
throughout is of pitch-pine. 

The work was designed by Mr. Wm. Kidner, 
and executed by Messrs. Geo. Punnett & Sons, 
of Tonbridge. 





NO. 78, CORNHILL. 


THIS building has been recently erected for 
the North China Insurance Company, as offices 
for the London branch. The ground story is of 
polished grey Aberdeen granite, and the super-_ 





structure is of Portland stone and red gauged 
brickwork. Over the first-floor windows are 
carved panels typical of marine insurance,—the 
vessel in dock, on the high seas, and wrecked. 
The work was designed by Mr. William Kidner, 
and executed by Messrs. Grover & Sons. 














Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So- 
ciety.—Mr. R. E. Middleton, the President, 
delivered his address on the 5th inst., at a well- 
attended meeting held in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. After the President had delivered his 
address, Sir R. Rawlinson proposed a vote of 
thanks, and gave the audience some idea 0 
the great changes in the means of professional 
education since his youth. He had been the 
son, apprentice, and journeyman to a general 
builder, and had made it his object to be able 
to earn his wages at each of the building 
trades. He asserted that this practical training 
was as important as the theoretical. 

Alfreton Waterworks.—On the 3rd inst., 
the Alfreton Water Committee formally opened 
their new impounding reservoir at rep! 
It is stated that the reservoir is constructed 0 
sufficient capacity with the old reservoir to 
store water enough for the driest summer. Ap 
embankment has been thrown across a valley, 
and about 40,000 loads of earth removed. The 
capacity of the reservoir is 8,000,000 gallons. 
Since the resignation of the former engineer, 
Mr. W. H. Radford, ©.E., of Nottingham, has 
superintended the works. The contractors are 
Messrs. Meats Bros. 
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NEW BILLS AND NEXT SESSION. 


On November 17 we adverted to three schemes 
for street improvements that have been under- 
taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
These are included in the Board’s Bill for next 
session. That Bill, moreover, will cover tke 
following works: The widening and improve- 
ment of Jamaica-road, Bermondsey, between 
Major and Draummond-roads; a new street from 
Evelyn-street to Creek-road, Deptford, the 
Southwark and Deptford Tramways contributing 
thereto; the extension of Friendly-street, 
Deptford, to Greenwich, and the widening of 
- Mill-lane, in the parish of St. Paul, along its 
western side, between the Broadway and 
Friendly-street. Also the widening of Black 
Lion-lane, Hammersmith, the vestry contri- 
buting,—from the public-house by that sign 
to the road-way into Chiswick Mall; with 
several widenings and improvements along 
Nine Elms-lane, Lambeth, York-road, and 
Battersea Park-road. It is further intended 
to widen and improve the Albert Embankment, 
Vauxhall, between Vauxhall-walk and Upper 
Kennington-lane (eastern side), and between 
Upper Kennington-lane and Marble Hall- 
lane (western side). The Board, moreover, 
propose the construction of a road-bridge, 
to be known as Cromwell-road Bridge, with 
approaches thereto, across the railway lines 
at a point about seventy yards distant from the 
end of Fenelon-road, near to the Lillie-bridge 
Works ; and that in connection with such bridge 
the London County Council shall construct a 
new road, in Kensington parish, from Warwick- 
road to Ashley Cottages, Fenelon-road. 

In the matter of open spaces the Board of 
Works seek that enabling powers shall be con- 
ferred upon the County Council for the pur- 
poses following :—To defray the costs incidental 
to the maintenance, management, and laying 
out of Clissold Park, as acquired by them under 
the Act of last year; to lay out for public 
resort, and hand over to the Vestry of St. 
George-in-the-East, the Tench-street ground at 
London Dock; to lay out and plant the two 
vacant plots at the northern end of Shaftes- 
bury-avenue; and to purchase and lay out 
the disused burial-ground adjoining Whitefield 
Tabernacle in Tottenham Court-road, the Council 
and St. Pancras Vestry to divide the expenses 
of such purchase, &c., as well as of the erection 
thereon of lodges or other similar buildings. 
We gave an account of this last-named area in 
our columns of July 28 last. 

A Bill will be introduced for empowering the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury 
to provide for vesting in the Postmaster-General 
the site and buildings of Coldbath-fields 
Prison, in St. Pancras and. St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, parishes, which cover rather more than 
nine acres of ground, lying between Farring- 
don-road (north-east), Mount Pleasant and 
Baynes-row (south-east), Phcenix-place (south- 
west and west), and Lower Calthorpe-street 
(north-west). This Bill will further empower 
the Lords of the Treasury or the Postmaster- 
General to transfer portions of that site to the 
County Council or to the Commissioners of her 
Majesty's Works and Public Buildings for dedi- 
cation to public use; and will also provide for 
the extinguishment of a certain right of way 
from Aldersgate-street to the old burial-ground 
of St. Leonard, Foster-lane, along the southern 
side of the money order office. That burial- 
ground, which abuts southwards upon the old 
Roman wall in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
recently levelled and thrown into the church- 
yard, now open to the public, of St. Botolph 
Without, Aldersgate. It is understood that a 
part of the prison site is to be appropriated for 
Purposes of the parcel post services. 

Pow Corporation of London will ask for an 

— continue the Coal and Wine Duties, to- 
ome with enlarging powers as to the several 
aa a present in force ad hoc ; and to pro- 

_tor applying revenue therefrom to such 
public improvements, open spaces, &c., as may 
© Prescribed by Parliament. Amongst those 
oe we may cite the projected Monumental 
mie. Ei burial ground at Westminster. It 
saneeienae appear that an available surplus is 
0 accrue from the duties in question. 
ra are sought, too, for an extension of 
t 0 cnane completing the new Tower Bridge, and 
duane A _— temporary and permanent 
Seslapatienn € existing levels and lines of 
shoes a ’ neat, Pickle Herring- 
Horsely-down, er amocongifanee in St. John, 
ft Bill hae f° Southwark. : 
Pger as tor its object the incorpora- 
4 company by name of the Imperial 





] Docks of London. The new docks, with their 


railway and other works appertaining thereto, 
will be in West Ham parish, Essex. The dimen- 
sions of the two docks are set out as 706 by 353 
yards, and 650 by 216 yards respectively. The 
ground chosen for these is situated, partly, on 
the site of the Victoria Graving Docks, and has 
the Victoria (London) Docks tothe north. The 
works embrace a river-side wall or embankment 
950 yards long, three piers or jetties, a new 
railway from Silvertown Junction, the raising of 
the level of North Woolwich-road, together 
with various other subsidiary undertakings. 

A movement to which we referred in a 
“Note” on November 10th has assumed a 
fresh aspect. A Bill is announced for the pur- 
chase of the “Potteries” at Notting-hill, 
belonging to Charles Adams and Joseph Adams, 
and for its conversion into a recreation-ground 
or open space. The ground, bounded by Pottery- 
lane (east), William-street (south), St. Clement’s- 
road (west), and Mary-place (north), adjoins a 
Board School. Powers of purchase, with 
management of the site, are to be conferred 
upon the London County Council and the Ken- 
sington Vestry, which two bodies are to be 
empowered to contribute funds from out of the 
rates. The Bill further provides for contribu- 
tions by the Charity Commissioners and the 
trustees of the London Parochial Charities. 

Amongst the more important Acts for which 
application will be made in the Parliamentary 
Session of 1889, and to which we have not 
already adverted, the following should be 
mentioned :— 

(1) Railways, Tramways, and Conveyance.— 
By the Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and 
Midland Junction Company: for an exten- 
sion of time for the completion of certain 
authorised works, with the abandonment of 
three lines already authorised under the 
Easton, Neston Mineral, and Towcester, 
Roade, and Olney Junction Act, 1879. By 
the Worcester and Broome Railway Company: 
for enabling them to make an extension of 
their line from Canons Ashby, in Northampton- 
shire, to Aylesbury, passing through Weedon, 
Sulgrave, Brackley, Tingewick, Steeple Claydon, 
Quainton, Fleet Marston,and Hartwell. Running 
powers will be sought over the Banbury branch 
of the London and North-Western and the 
Aylesbury and Buckingham Railways, and 
authority for the Metropolitan Railway to sub- 
scribe 100,000/. towards this undertaking, with 
the customary conditions as to sharing in the 
stock and representation of the company. By the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway: the widening 
of some of their lines in Blackburn, Manchester, 
and Ashton-under-Lyne, and of their Liverpool 
and Bury line, between Kirkdale and Walton, the 
tunnel here to be converted into an open cutting. 
By a new company under style of the Great 
Eastern, Great Northern, and Northern Lines 
Junction Railway: for railways from the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Joint Railway to 
the Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and North-Eastern 
Railways, including a line from Misterton, Not- 
tinghamshire, to Snaith, on the Hull and 
Barnsley line, with a branch therefrom, at 
Gowdall, to Heck. By the Midland Railway: 
three branches, Methley to Castleford, in the 
West Riding, Hucknall-under-Huthwaite to 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, and St. Mary, Leicester, to 
Croft; for the ‘Saxby curve,” from Melton 
Mowbray to Wymondham; the two “ Spalding 
connecting lines” in that parish joining the 
Spalding and Bourn and the Spalding and Lynn 
lines of the Eastern and Midlands Railway, and 
effecting a junction with the Peterborough and 
Spalding branch of the Great Northern Rail- 
way ; for two “ Bow branches” in West Ham, 
Essex, and for widening their St. Pan- 
cras line between St. Pancras-road and the 
bridge over the Regent’s Canal, London. By 
the Great Western Railway: for certain junc- 
tion lines on their system in Plymouth, Roath, 
Mynyddislwyn, and Glamorgan, and railways 
in Ruabon and Wrexham parishes, Garw 
Valley ; for widening (in conjunction with the 
Midland Railway) the station bridge over the 
Avon, at Bristol, with improved approaches 
thereto ; and for the vesting in them of several 
undertakings of the West Somerset, Witney, 
and Wye Valley Companies. By the North- 
Eastern Railway: for the construction of three 
branch lines — Pittington to St. Oswald, 
Durham; from their York and Normanton 
branch at Featherstone, W.R., to Messrs. Hunt 
Brothers’ chemical works; and from their Vic- 
toria Dock branch railway, Hull, to the Hull, 
Barnsley, and West Riding Junction line; and 
for various other purposes. A line by name of 


the North-West Central Railway from a junc- | 
tion with the West Lancashire line at Penwor- 
tham, to the Halifax, Thornton, and Keighley | 
line (Great Northern) at Bingley, passing 

through Blackburn, Osbaldeston, Ribchester, 

Stonyhurst, Pendleton, (Lancs.) and Bradford, 

Haworth, Keighley, and Harden (W.R., Yorks.). 

By the North and East London Junction Rail- 

way (a new company) : for making a line through 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch, St. Matthew, Bethnal- 

greer, and St. Mary, Whitechapel, parishes, 

which shall connect the North London line at 

Shoreditch station, with the East London Rail- 
way at its Whitechapel station. By a company 
under style of the London Central Subway 
Company: for an underground line from Picca- 

dilly, St. James’s-street, to the south-western end 
of Shaftesbury-avenue, and so beneath that 
thoroughfare and High Holborn, on to Holborn- 
circus. The standard gauge of 4ft. 84in. will 
be adopted, and electricity for the motive-power. 
By the S.E. Railway and the Channel Tunnel 
Company: to alter, enlarge, and extend for 
experimental purposes the present works at 
Hougham, westwards of Shakespeare’s Cliff, 
Dover, with the view to ascertain and determine 
the practicability of making and maintaining: 
the tunnel to France. If the experiments: 
demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme, they 
propose to vest in the Lords of the Treasury 
the sole right of determining the expediency of 
prosecuting the permanent works, their lord- 
ships to take over the said experimental works 
within ten years’ time upon such terms as may 
be agreed or settled by arbitration. For the 
incorporation of a Company to acquire the 
existing South Staffurdshire and Birmingham 
District Steam Tramways, together with several 
like lines in Wednesbury, West Bromwich, 
Walsall, Dudley, and Tipton; and to employ. 
cable or electric power for haulage or propulsion 
in connexion therewith. 

(2) Navigation, Water, and Light.—By the 
existing Sheffield and South Yorkshire Canal 
Company : for re-incorporation by style of the 
Sheffield and South Yorkshire Navigation 
Company; and for acquiring, by agreement 
or arbitration, the Stainforth and Keadby, 
Dearne and Dove, and Sheffield and Tinsley 
canals, together with the navigation of the 
river Dene, as at present undertaken by the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company. This Act also covers certain 
fresh canals, docks, and other works at Sheffield 
and Rotherham ; and at Althorpe, in the parts 
of Lindsey, Lincolnshire. By the Cambrian 
Railways Company: for further capital where- 
with to establish a new steamboat service be- 
tween Aberdovey, Aberystwith, Portmadoc, and 
Pwllheli, and Wexford, Waterford, Arklow, and 
Wicklow, with other ports. To transfer to a 
new Conservancy Board the existing powers 
and property of the river Dee Company, the 
Commissioners, and the Corporation of Chester, 
in respect of the navigation of that river, with 
jurisdiction ranging between the old bridge 
at Chester and Aire and Hilbre Points. 
By the Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company: for enlargement of their system by 
the making of two new reservoirs, and sundry 
conduits or lines of pipes in connexion there- 
with, in Newburn, Ovingham, Elsdon, Trough- 
end, and Rochester. Similar new works, on an 
extensive scale, are asked for by the Eastbourne 
Waterworks Company, including two new reser- 
voirs in the field known as “ part of Grey Nore,” 
together with the enlargement of the two 
reservoirs in that field, and of their “ Paradise 
Plantation ” reservoir; and also by the Bristol 
(Somerset) Water Works Company. The 
London Electric Supply Association will apply 
to the Board of Trade for provisional orders 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 
1888, for powers to supply and sell electricity 
and electric current for public and private 
purposes over an area as follows:—St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, St. Margaret and St. John, and 
St. James, Westminster; St. George, Hanover- 
square; Chelsea, Kensington, Paddington, Mary- 
lebone, St. John, Hampstead; St Pancras, 
Islington, Clerkenwell, St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; 
St. Luke, St. George-in-the-East ; the Strand, 
St. Giles, Holborn, and Whitechapel districts ; 
City and Liberties of London, Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Gray’s-Inn, Inner and Middle Temple, St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe ; Greenwich District; St. Mary, 
Lambeth; St. Mary, Newington; St. George- 
the-Martyr, Southwark ; St. Mary, Bermondsey ; 
and the St. Olave and St. Saviour and Christ- 
church districts. This Company seek powers to 
place electric lines “in, through, under, over, 





or along, and either above or beneath the 
surface” throughout the whole of this area, 
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Oompared with the totals (in brackets) for 
last year, the private Bills for which plans 
have been deposited are: 47 railways (58), 14 
tramways (15), 54 miscellaneous (46), 46 pro- 
visional orders (38),—being 161 in all (157). 








THE EXAMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE, 


THE November Examination of candidates 
for the Associateship of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects commenced on Monday, the 
26th ult., and terminated on Saturday, the lst 
inst., when it was found that thirty-one out of 
the thirty-eight candidates who presented them- 
selves had passed. The seven remaining can- 
didates were relegated to their studies for one 
year. The written and graphic examination was 
held in the Meeting-room and Library under 
the charge of seven moderators; and the oral 
examination, conducted by the Board of 
Examiners, occupied the whole of Friday and 
Saturday. The following gentlemen are now 
qualified for nomination in the usual form as 
Associates, namely :— 


Burrows, H. W., London. 
Cole, R. L., London. 

Ell, 8. A., Acton. 

Figgis, T. P., London. 
Gething, J., Penarth. 
Green, M.A., London. 
Griffiths, H., Sutton. 
Gunniss, J. W., London. 
Hudson, J., London. 
Jennings, E. W., Swansea. 
Jones, F. L., Queensland. 
King, C. O., London. 
Ladds, S. I., London. 
Lanchester, H. V., London. 
Lorimer, R. S., Edinburgh. 
Macara, J. A., B.Sc., London. 
Moull, W. A., Brentwood, 
Newberry, J. E., London 
Oakeshott, G. J., Ealing. 
Parker, A. 8., Exeter. 
Pywell, W., Hanwell, 
Roberts, T. P., Bristol. 
Taylor, A. E., London. 
Taylor, W. 8., London. 
Thomson, H. H., Leicester. 
Tooley, H., Buckhurst Hill. 
Troup, F. W., London. 
Waterhouse, P., M.A., London. 
Wells, W. R., Wood Green. 
Williams, W. A., Mountfield, Sussex. 
Willock, R., Stamford Hill. 

Time did not permit of the consideration, in 
time for this announcement, of the award of the 
Ashpitel Prize for the current year, but the 
Board of Examiners are to meet shortly, and 
an early announcement of the award will be 
made to the Institute. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


THE prizes gained by the students in the 
Royal Academy Schools were distributed on 
Monday night by Sir Frederic Leighton, in the 
presence of a large company, which included 
many of the Royal Academicians and Associates. 
The following are the prizes awarded, with the 
names of those who gained them :— 


Landscape painting.—- Creswick Prize (30/.), John 
Henry Frederick Bacon. Painting of a figure from 
the life.— Silver medal, Ist, Marcus Worsley 
Blackden ; silver medal, 2nd, William T. Maud. 
Painting of a head from the life.—Silver medal, 
Ist, Stephen Briggs Carlill; silver medal, 2nd, 
Percy Short; proxime accesstt, Ernest Appleby. 
Copy of an oil painting.—Silver medal, lst, Thomas 
Eyre Macklin; silver medal, 2nd, not awarded. 
Copy of a landscape.—Silver medal, not awarded. 
Cartoon of a draped figure.—Silver medal and 
prize (25/.), Arthur George Walker. Design in 
monochrome for a figure picture. — Armitage 
Prizes, lst (£30) and bronze medal, Leonard Leslie 
Brooke; Armitage Prizes, 2nd (10/.), William 
T. Maud. Design for the decoration of a por- 
tion of a public building.—Prize (40/.), William 
Farran Littler. Drawing of a figure from the life. 
—Silver medal, Ist, Stephen Briggs Carlill; silver 
meda), 2nd, Harry Windsor Fry. Set of six drawings 
of a figure from the life.—lst prize (50/.), not 
awarded ; 2nd prize (25/.), Stephen Briggs Carlill* ; 
rd prize (15/.), Sigismund C. H. Goetze; 
4th prize (10/.), John Henry Frederick Bacon. 
Drawing of a head from the life.—Silver medal, 
lst, Alice Maria Dicker ; silver medal, 2nd, 
Ernest Spence. Drawing of a statue or group. 
—Silver medals, Ist and 2nd, no competitiun. 
Drawing of a statue or group.—Prize (10/.), Ella 
Brown. Perspective drawing in outline (open to 
painters and sculptors on'y).—Silver medal, no 
competition. Model of a design.—lst prize (30/.), 
Herbert Charles Nye; 2nd prize (10/.), Arthur 
George Walker.* Set of three models of a figure 


i owing to having received the same prize 








from the life.—Ist prize (50/.), Henry Charles 
Fehr; 2nd prize (20/.), John Wenlock Rollins. 
Model of a figure from the life.—Silver medal, Ist, 
Henry Charles Fehr ; silver medal, 2nd, Charles 
John Allen. Restoration of a mutilated antique 
stetue.—Silver medal, not awarded. Model cf a 
statue or group.—Silver medal, lst, Paul Raphael 
Montford ; silver medal, 2nd.+ Model of a statue or 
group.—Prize (10/.), Anna Maria Gayton. Design 
in architecture. — Travelling studentship (60/.), 
Arthur Rutherford Jemmett. Set of architectural 
drawings.—Silver medal, lst, Charles Spencer Hay- 
wood ; silver medal, 2nd, not awarded. Set of 
architectural designs (upper school).—Prize (25/.), 
George William Nicolay. Set of drawings of an 
architectural design (lower school).—Prize (10/.), 
Francis Donkin Bedford. Perspective drawing in 
outline (open to architects only).—Silver medal, 
Amos Francis Faulkner. 

The Landseer Scholarships, in painting and 
sculpture, of 40/. a year each, tenable for two years, 
given for the best work done in the examination for 
passing into the second term of studentship, have 
been awarded—in painting, to Percy Short and 
Harold William Boutcher ; in sculpture, to Thomas 
Richard Essex and William Henry Prosser. 








SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held 
at Westminster Town-hall, on the 3rd inst., Mr. 
A. T. Walmisley, President, in the chair, a paper 
was read on “ High-pressure Steam and Steam- 
engine Efficiency,” by Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, 
M.Inst.C.E. In the first part of the paper 
attention was again called to the misleading 
results of the common application of the theory 
of the perfect engine as a basis for an index to 
the comparative efficiency of actual engines, 
working under different conditions and with 
different pressures. Examples of the reasoning 
based upon this interpretation of the “Carnot ” 
theorem, or this application of the “ Carnot” 
ratio, were given, as showing that it had been 
common to suppose that the useful limit to 
steam pressure would be reached at about 
200 lb., or below it. Reasons for expecting 
very large increase in available work as due to 
the increase of pressures up to at least 300 lb. 
were given, with figures showing the extra work 
available per extra unit of heat used. In deal- 
ing with the steam-engine as a heat-engine, it 
was argued that considerations relative to the 
boiler as the producer of the steam, and as the 
receiver of the hot-water rejected by the engine, 
are irrelevant ; and, further, that no part of the 
history of the steam used should be included 
other than that part {which begins with the 
admission of the steam into the cylinder and 
ends with itsemissiontherefrom. In estimating 
the quantity of steam required to perform a 
given quantity of work, the steam necessary to 
fill the cylinder at the pressures shown by 
indicator diagrams was not credited with pro- 
viding any of the heat necessary for the per- 
formance of the work, excepting only the units 
of heat represented by the difference between 
the total heat of steam at the initial and at 
the terminal pressures. In a non-expansive 
engine the whole of the heat equivalent of 
the work done would have, according to the 
paper, to be supplied in addition to that repre- 
sented by the volume of steam required to fill 
the cylinder. This heat was assumed to be 
supplied by initial condensation, and an object 
of the paper was to show that the performance 
of work alone demands suflicient heat to ac- 
count (with the exception of some very small 
losses) for the whole of the observed initial 
cylinder condensation. Proceeding on this 
thesis, it was argued that cylinder condensation 
apart from this is a very small quantity in the 
best actual engines, and that it consists mainly 
in loss of heat by evaporation during exhaust, 
and of slight losses due to radiation and con- 
duction, and to clearance space not filled at 
initial pressure by compression. From this it 
was concluded—1l. That as small a portion o° 
the cylinder capacity as possible should be sub 
ject to exhaust influences. 2. That it follows 
from 1 that multiple stage expansion is neces- 
sary with the high pressures that are advisable, 
and that high speeds of rotation ought to be 
attended with economy. 

The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Society was held on Monday evening last at 
the rooms of the Society, 9, Victoria-chambers, 
Westminster, 8.W. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. A. T. Walmisley, President. The following 
gentlemen were duly elected by ballot, as the 
Council and Officers for the ensuing year, viz. :-— 
As President, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie (of the 
firm of Westwood, Baillie, & Co.); as Vice- 





+ Only one student entered for this competition, 





| Presidents, Mr. Henry Adams, Mr. R, w. 
Peregrine Birch, and Mr. William Newby 
Colam; as ordinary Members of Council 
Messrs. Chris. Anderson, James Henry Cunning. 
ham, George A. Goodwin, Robert Harris, James 
William Restler, William Schénheyder, William 
Andrew Valon, and Joseph William Wilson, 
Jun.; as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Alfred Williams; as Honorary Auditor, Mr. Alfred 
Lass (Messrs. Alfred Lass & Co.). The proceed- 
ings were terminated by a general vote of thanks 
to the Council and officers for 1888, which was 
duly acknowledged by the Chairman. 

The annual dinner was given on Wednesday 
evening last at the Guildhall Tavern. The 
President (Mr. Arthur T. Walmisley, M. Inst. 
C.E.) occupied the chair, and amongst those 
present were Sir Edward Hertslet, C.B., Sir 


Philip Magnus, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, M. Inst. 


C.E. (President-elect), Mr. Henry Adams, and 
Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch (Vice-Presidents), 
Messrs. J. H. Cunningham, Robert Harris, and 
J. W. Wilson, jun. (members of Council), 
Messrs. Jabez Church, Charles Gandon, Perry 
F. Nursey, Arthur Rigg, Professor Robinson, 
and R. P. Spice (Past Presidents), Mr. Alfred 
Williams (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer), W. 
Worby Beaumont, 8. J. Mackie, and Mr. G. A. 
Pryce Cuxson (Secretary). The usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts having been duly honoured, the 
President proposed ‘Success to the Society 
of Engineers.” In doing so he stated that 
this Society had been in existence for 
more than one-third of a century, and 
notwithstanding the fact that kindred pro- 
fessional bodies existed, having somewhat 
similar objects, the Society continued to in- 
crease in numbers, the roll of members now 
containing 400 names. The main object of the 
Society had always been to benefit the younger 
members of the profession, principally by visits 
to works—a privilege which formed one of the 
chief benefits of membership in the Society. 
He added that it was incredible, to any who had 
not made the experiment, how much more 
might be learnt by the comparison of ideas, 
when conversing together in a body while 
examining work in progress, than when left 
alone simply to inspect. Various papers had 
been read by eminent authors at the ordinary 
meetings, and, in his opinion, no just critic of 
its “Transactions” could charge the Society 
with a want of freshness in the papers read, nor 
with a desire to exclude subjects profitable for 
discussion. The toast was responded to by the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. Alfred 
Williams) and was enthusiastically drunk. Other 
toasts followed. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
ELECTION OF PENSIONERS. 


AN election of one pensioner on the funds of 
this Institution was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s, on Thursday, the 6th instant, Mr. 
Thomas G. Smith (Vice-President) in the chair, 
in the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. 
J. Howard Colls. 

There were three candidates for the one 
vacancy, viz.,two men and one woman. The 
poll was open from two to four p.m. Shortly 
after the close of the poll the scrutineers, 
Messrs. Thomas Stirling and C. Bussell, 
announced the results of the polling to be as 
follow, viz.:— James Picking, 19, Mantua- 
street, Clapham Junction, aged 62, builder (fifth 
application), 2,079 votes ; Ann Winter, 47, May- 
grove-road, Brondesbury, aged 63, widow of 
Benjamin Winter, builder (third application), 
2,185 votes; and Henry Whimple, 12, Devon- 
port-road, Shepherd’s Bush, aged 71, builder 
and decorator (first application), 1,817 votes 
(including thirty votes in respect of former 
contributions). The successful candidate was, 
therefore, declared to be Ann Winter. 

Among the friends of the Institution (other 
than those already named) who took part in the 
proceed.ngs. were Messrs. R. Perkins, Tnos. 
Hall, F. Foxley, J. T. Bolding, G. B. New, and 
R. Richardon. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and 
scrutineers closed the proceedings. 








Fire at Messrs. Doulton’s Potteries at 
Lambeth.— We regret to report that on 
Tuesday night a serious fire broke out in 
Messrs. Doulton’s potteries in High-street, 
Lambeth. The damage, it is estimated, cannot 
be less than 15,000/. It is stated that the 
property was fully insured in the County and 





Phoenix offices. 
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“P.RIBA.” EXAMINATION, 


Srr,—It appears to me that we should be 
taking up vantage ground by at once formu- 
lating the curriculum for the compulsory 
examination for Fellowship of the Institute. 
That this will deal with the philosophy of 
architecture, and architecture in its higher 
aspects, va sans dire, and by embodying them 
it would eclipse the suggestions recently 
prought forward by M. César Daly relative 
to “Hautes - Etudes.” After passing the 
«A. R.I.B.A.” examination, the mental forces 
of’ Associates may be said to be in a state of 
equilibrium ; but if the qualifying subjects for 
Fellowship were promulgated they might be, 
and would be at once, directed to that end. 
In the Royal College of Physicians, Iam under 
the definite impression that the examination for 
Fellowship may be passed by a member before 
the condition referring to length of practice has 
been complied with. This is excellent in prin- 
ciple, and might well and at once apply to the 


B.A. 
- Onas. R. Guy HALL, Associate. 








WARMING VILLAGE CHURCHES, 


Sir, —Referring to the letter in your issue of 24th 
ult, [p. 382], it seemed to me, by the previous corre- 
spondence on this subject, that the idea was how 
to heat village churches without a flue or chimney. 
 Assoc.-M.1.C.E.” does not solve the prublem, but 
simply advertises Mr. Grundy, and, moreover, 
carries his fue under the seats some distance—a 
very dangerous method. Many a village church 
has been destroyed by an overheated flue setting 
fire to woodwork, and in this way many valuable 
relics of the past have been lost. 

The plan of heating chamber and entrance 
described by ‘‘ Assoc.-M.I.C.E.” could be applied 
equally well to hot water, either high or low 
pressure ; the pipes could have been laidin trenches 
and covered with gratings, but the heat would have 
been distributed well over the building. I can 
hardly credit that no inconvenience is experienced 
from walking over the hot-air gratings, my own 
experience being far from pleasant. 

I think for village churches, and churches and 
public buildings generally, there is nothing yet 
invented to equal Jow-pressure hot-water heating 
for safety, efficiency, and economy in working, the 
cost of fuel being considerably less than required 
to keep the furnace of a hot-air—or, as 1 prefer to 
express it, ‘‘burnt air”—apparatus going, and the 
atmosphere is decidedly purer. In fact, I can cite 
instances where hot air has been tried and aban- 
doned in favour of hot water. 

The great drawback to hot-air systems is the 
furnaces get heated to a great degree, and the air 
is dried and deprived of a large percentage of its 
vitality ; whereas with low pressure hot water the 
temperature is seldom raised ahove 180° Fahr., 
and the consequence is the air brought in contact 
with the pipes cannot be burnt, but simply 
warmed. 

The plan I prefer is to have some air channels, 
and bring pure fresh air from the outside, warm it 
by contact with the pipes, and thus emit fresh 
warmed air into the building, and not fill it with 
baked, vitiated atmosphere, injurious to breathe. 


ENGINEER, 








“PURBECK MARBLE AND STONE.” 


StR,—The article on the above in the Builder of 
the 17th ult. is somewhat misleading in one or two 
Instances. You say in your article, ‘‘the freestone 
1s not at all adapted to outside carving,” and you 
give as an only instance the carving of two children 
over a doorway in Swanage. I may tell you these 
figures, and, in fact, the whole front of this 
buildiog, are of Portland, not Purbeck stone.* This 
Was the original south front of Mercers’ Hall, 
Cheapside, and designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The stones of which these figures form part were not 
re-cut, but, after more than two centuries exposure 
in London, were brought down here a few years 
ago and re-erected as a front to our Town Hall. 

hen you are again visiting Purbeck we should 
be glad to show you many examples of the dura- 
bility of our freestone, and other beds, in some 
fine old mansions, many churches (such as Stud- 
land, Early Norman), the ruins of Bindon Abbey, 
=e Corfe Castle, &c., &e. The latter, mainly 
uilt in the tenth century, exposed to all weathers 
on a high hill, and still showing the tool marks in 
the stone as plainly us when placed there! Then 
again we would refer you to Ramsgate Pier, built 
about 150 years ago, all of Purbeck freestone. 
. You make the observation that the stone trade in 
Wahage is not as brisk as it might be, and my 
apology for troubling you with this is that we do 
wrt a our trade to suffer in consequence of 
' pp which, however unintentional, are not 
ounded on fact, or that architects or builders should 





* This has already been noted (page 384 ante).—Ep., 





be led to believe that our stone will not stand the 
weather. 

It is well known that there are good and bad beds 
of stone in all places and quarries, but I unhesi- 
tatingly state we have as good and durable a stone 
in Purbeck as is to be found in England, and plenty 
of it. I therefore ask you, in justice to our 
quarriers and our trade, to be good enough to 
insert this in your next issue, F, A. Burt. 


1, Gordon-villas, Swanage, 


Dec. 4, 1888. 


*,* Our observation as to the state of angles, 
mouldings, &c., of work in Swanage which we defi- 
nitely ascertained to be of Purbeck stone, was not 
favourable as to its qualities of endurance. The 
remark as to tool-marks, &c., in ancient buildings, 
is one which is usually made about every building 
stone with a past history which is recommended 
to the market. 








Ghe Student's Column. 


ARTIFICIAL STONES.—XXIV. 


Methods of Indurating Artificial Stone by 
Exposure to Gases (continued). 


ma) PENCE’S Metal,” obtained by melting 
sulphur with the powdered sulphides 

—=<5} of iron and copper, may alsoin some 
circumstances be used as an artificial stone, 
especially for the production of decorative 
plaques and other objects. 

“Vulcanized Stone,” so called, is formed 
from any soft porous stone or cement injected 
with (or less preferably, brushed over with) a 
compound of 56 parts of sulphur mixed at a 
steam heat with 44 parts of vinegar or dilute 
aceticacid. The materials so treated are said to 
become hard, non-absorbént, and capable of a 
high polish. 

Asbestos as an ingredient in artificial stone is 
the main feature of novelty in several patents, 
of which the following are fair examples :— 
Hyatt’s patent in 1873 directed that asbestos 
Should be mixed with silicates, cement, clay, 
&c., to form an artificial stone ‘ similar to the 
Ransome or Victoria Stone;’’ the mixtures were 
to be moulded under pressure or otherwise, 
and if clay had been used they must be burnt 
also. 

Erichsen’s patent (1881, pat. 2,040), also in- 
volves the use of asbestos mixed with such 
usual ingredients as chalk, silicate solution, 
metallic oxides, &c. 

Brown and Brigham brought out in 1884 an 
improved asbestos compound for roofing, 
wearing surfaces of car brakes, and for build- 
ing - stones, which was made as follows:— 
A mixture of magnesia and chloride of mag- 
nesium is added to asbestos (preferably the 
fibrous variety), and then moulded to any 
desired form. The oxychloride of magnesium 
is here the cementing material, and binds the 
asbestos very strongly, and a tough, hard 
variety of stone results. For a cheaper and 
lighter compound, vegetable fibre may be sub- 
stituted for part of the asbestos. 

The utilisation of a natural deposit termed 
‘“‘asbestine,’’ found in parts of the United 
States of America, was patented in 1885 by 
Merritt; the asbestine, which seems to be 
a silicate of magnesium with a little alumina, 
oxide of iron and water, is ground to powder, 
mixed with quartz sand and aqueous solution 
of caustic alkali; the mass can then be used as 
mortar, or to form a stone which is very homo- 
geneous, and free from tendency to crack. 

Magnesium compounds are used in many 
patents. The oxychloride is especially useful, 
and its properties have been carefully investi- 
gated by Sorel; it can be readily prepared by 
adding a concentrated solution of magnesium 
chloride to strongly ignited magnesia, and the 
mixture, after standing for some hours, solidi- 
fies to a mass so hard that it can be polished. 
It seems probable that after the material has 
been exposed to the atmosphere for some 
time, the hard basis consists of a mixture of 
carbonate and hydrate, as the chloride can be 
withdrawn from the thoroughly set compound 
by repeatedly boiling it in water, without dis- 
integrating it in the least. Menier’s patent 
(1865, pat. 3,119) seems to be the earliest one 
in which this substance was practically applied. 
This inventor used for the purpose of aggluti- 
nating together sands, grits, pebbles, &., a 
cement composed of magnesia and the car- 
bonate and hydrate of magnesium worked up 
with a solution of the chloride. A specially 
ornamental stone is formed by adding to this 
cement kaolin, talc, sulphates of barium, cal- 











cium, and lead, and, if desired, iron pyrites 
and ochres to give various colours and effects. 

Munroe, in 1869, obtained provisional 
protection only for an invention which was, 
for all practical purposes, the same as 
Menier’s, bitterne water (essentially an impure 
chloride of magnesium) being used in place of 
ordinary solution of chloride of magnesium. 
Deléon (1874, pat. 525) made artificial stone by 
adding to powdered limestone and sand a mix- 
ture, in water, of magnesia, chloride of mag- 
nesium and carbonate of soda. 

In Sorel’s process, the natural carbonate 
termed “ magnesite,” is calcined to magnesia ; 
in this state it is mixed dry with powdered 
marble, sand, or similar materials, and then 
wetted with bitterne water, which brings about: 
the formation of oxychloride. The mixture is 
rammed into moulds, where it speedily hardens, 
and in two weeks is ready for use. Pelletier, 
in 1882, attempted the utilisation of the 
oxychlorides of such metals as calcium, zinc, 
&c., by the employment as binding materials in 
artificial stones of mixtures of the respective 
oxides and chlorides. 

Cowie, in 1884, also modified the oxychloride 
process by using a mixture of chloride of alu- 
minium with magnesia or the sulphide of mag- 
nesium ; in some cases the chloride of alaminium 
may be mixed with other chlorides, such as 
those of magnesium and iron; this mixture is 
said to be very useful in the production of 
rough hard stone. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Brechin.—The large window at the west end 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Brechin, has been filled 
with stained-glass, by way of memorial to the 
late Earl and Countess of Dalhousie, by the 
tenantry and other friends upon the Brechin 
and Edzell estates. The chief subject, which 
occupies the whole of the upper portion of the 
three principal openings, is ‘‘ Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount.” Below this, in the lower part of 
the window, three other pictures assist to tell 
the story and to illustrate the divine exhorta- 
tion. Below the words, “ Blessed are the meek,” 
is shown the subject of “ The Publican and the 
Pharisee;” below “ Blessed are they that 
mourn,” is ‘Christ raising the Widow’s Son ; ” 
and below ‘“ Blessed are the merciful,” ‘“‘ The 
Good Samaritan.” All these subjects are sur- 
mounted by canopies of elaborate design, and 
surrounded by borders and other ornaments in 
keeping with the character of the work, andthe 
tracery lights above contain the coats of arms. 
of the Dalhousie and ‘Tankerville houses, 
angels, and rich ornaments, with the cross of 
St. Andrew above all. The work is from the 
studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Park- 
square, Leeds. 

Glossop.—The parish church of Glossop 
Worcestershire, has just received a two-light. 
stained glass window, representing the ‘* Good 
Samaritan.” The work has been designed and@ 
executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 








Machinery at the Smithfield Club Show. 
—There was a fairly good display of machinery 
at the annual Cattle Show, held in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, this week, but we did 
not notice many novelties. Messrs. Eddington 
& Steevenson, of Chelmsford, exhibited a com- 
pound spring traction engine, which claimed to 
be the lightest and narrowest engine of the size 
ever made. Its weight is six tons, its extreme 
width, 5ft. 10in., and it is geared for three speeds. 
It seems to be well-adapted for hilly country. 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., of Gainsborough,, 
exhibited some useful portable and other 
engines, all possessing good points, but as to 
which we have no space to enter into details. 
It need hardly be said that such well-known 
firms as Clayton & Shuttleworth, John Fowler 
& Co.; Davey, Paxman, & Co.; Barrows & Co. ; 
Ransomes, Sims, & Head; E. 8. Hindley; and 
Allchin, Linnell & Co., were, as usual, well to 
the fore. Mr. John Bellamy exhibited tanks, 
cisterns, corn-bins, &c ; the St. Pancras Iron- 
works Company exhibited fittings for piggeries, 
stables, &c.; Mr. C. G. Roberts showed his 
well-known “rain-water-separator”; Messrs. 
Piggott Bros. were exhibitors of tarpaulins, rick- 
cloths, &c.; Messrs. F. Morton & Co. (Limited), 
exhibited, besides wire-fencing, &c., a model of 
a very good system of constructing rick-sheds, 
&c., of fire-proof material. 
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Hooks. 


he Practical Engineer's Handbook, comprising 
@ treatise on Modern Engines and Boilers, 
Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary, and con- 
taining @ large collection of rules and prac- 
tical data relating to recent practice in 
designing and constructing all kinds of engines, 
boilers, and other engineering work ; the whole 
constituting a comprehensive key to the Board 
of Trade and other Examinations for certifi- 
cates of competency in modern Mechanical 
Engineering. With upwards of 370 illustra- 
tions. By WALTER S. HuTTon. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


Tame HE work is divided into sections, and in 
: Le these the subjects are treated of, as it 
2535 appears to us, somewhat at random. 
‘There is, however, an alphabetical index at the 
end of the book. The first section deals with 
“air, wind, and wind-motors ; water and water- 
motors; heat and fuel; gas and gas-engines; 
combustion, &c.” Here is a definition from the 
first page :— 

“ Carbonic acid gas is frequently found in 
mines, where it is called choke-damp, or black 
damp.” 

This is not very comprehensive or very scien- 
tific. On the next page we have a formula for 
fixing the power required to compress a given 
volume of air, which does not give results 
comparable with those of ordinary practice, 
so far as our experience goes, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the author is indebted for 
it to our contemporary, the Hngineer. No doubt 
“‘ practical engineers,” like other mortals, are 
often anxious to know beforehand the state of 
the weather, and Mr. Hutton gives a_ short 
column to enable one to make a forecast. For 
‘instance, 28 in. of the mercury in the barometer 
indicates “stormy weather,” 28°5 in. “ much 
rain,” and so on to 31 in. “very dry.” Now, all 
this is lamentably crude and incorrect, for the 
coming weather is not so much indicated by the 
height of the mercury as by its fluctuations. 
Here is another extract in the same con- 
nexion :— 

“A column of mercury, 1 in. square, and 
29-922 in. high—or, in round numbers, 30 in. 
high,—at 32 deg. Fahr., will equal or balance the 
pressure of the atmosphere.” 

Well, that depends; but we should like to 
ask Mr. Hutton what a column of mercury one 
mile square would do? 

Rules for the measurement of flowing water 
are given, there being an illustration of the 
notched board. The method of measurement 
through an orifice is also mentioned, though 
here we do not find theory, as represented by 
Mr. Hutton, quite square with our preconceived 
notions of what is usually followed in practice ; 
taking the author’s own example as a test case. 

Turning over several pages, we find a good 
chapter on-liquid fuel, illustrated by some well- 
selected woodcuts. These refer to Mr. Urquhart’s 
system of burning liquid fuel, the data and illus- 
trations being taken from Hngineering. In the 
section devoted to petroleum engines, Spiel’s 
motor is the only one mentioned. 

There are some crude “rules” given in the 
marine engineering department, e.g. :— 

“ The consumption of coal in marine boilers 
varies as the distance steamed, multiplied by 
the square of the speed of the ship.” 

“ The consumption of coal in marine boilers 
per unit of time varies as the cube of the speed 
of the ship.” 

The author goes so far as to say that, —“ The 
speed of a steamship due to a given consump- 
tion of coal may be found by the converse of 
the last rule.” There is more of this kind of 
thing, but it is to be hoped that the “ practical 
engineer,” for whose guidance the book has been 
compiled, will be sufficiently practical to take 
these rules cwm grano. 

A good deal of space is accorded to the 
subject of safety-valves and injectors, feed- 
pumps, and feed-water-heaters follow. Various 
types of boiler are dealt with. Several illus- 
trations of boiler explosions are given, but the 
subject is naturally far too large to be more 
than cursorily touched upon in the nine pages 
devoted to its consideration. 

We now come to the third section of the book, 
which is devoted to “ steam, condensation, con- 
densers, air-pumps, water-pumps, slide-valves, 
piston-valves, Corliss, and other valves; link- 
motion and other valve-gears, &c.” The data 
here is well selected, and the author has com- 
piled judiciously in most cases. The “ rules,” 
as usual,.are the most questionable part, and 
some of them are not by any means so compre- 








hensive as the author appears to suppose; in 
fact, one of his chief faults is to lay down hard- 
and-fast rules, and to lead the reader to suppose 
that they have a universal application, as if 
there were no disturbing conditions varying 
with so many different positions. However, 
the “ practical engineer” does not want to be 
told that there is no royal road to engineering 
practice by means of “rules,” any more than to 
other branches of learning, so perhaps no great 
harm is done beyond a waste of printer’s ink 
and clean paper. 

The next section deals with details of steam- 
engines. The matter, again, is well selected 
and well illustrated, the author being successful 
in getting a great deal of very practical infor- 
mation in a small space. It is here that 
formule find a more legitimate place, and the 
rules and examples from actual practice may 
be studied with advantage. This division of 
the book concludes with a section devoted to 
hydraulic propulsion. The author quotes the 
Nautilus experiments, and gives a couple of 
illustrations of the propelling machinery of 
that vessel. We would, however, refer him to 
the torpedo-boat experiments described so fully 
by Mr. Sidney Barnaby before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers as being far more suited to 
his purpose. 

On the whole, in spite of the faults we have 
pointed out, the book leaves a favourable im- 
pression, and should prove a distinctly useful 
work in the hands of those who are capable of 
exercising some discretion as to what should be 
accepted and what rejected. To the young and 
inexperienced engineer or amateur it might 
prove a stumbling-block, but for the “ practical 
engineer ”—+.e., the engineer who has had prac- 
tical experience,—it should prove a useful ally. 
The binding and printing are deserving of a 
word of praise. 





Lockwood’s Dictionary of Terms used in the Prac- 
tice of Mechanical Engineering. Edited by 
A FOREMAN PATTERN-MAKER. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1888. 

A REALLY good and comprehensive dictionary 

of engineering terms is a book that would be 

much appreciated. The work in question con- 
tains upwards of six thousand definitions, so 
there must necessarily be a great deal in it that 
will supply information to the majority of 
readers, but there are several omissions. Here 

are a few which we observe in the course of a 

casual inspection, opening the book at random. 
*‘ Live Roller” is described as “a roller which 

does not revolve on a spindle, but is free to move 
around or along its path, Live rollers are used 
for turntable centres, and the slewing motion 
of large cranes.” The author quite ignores that 
numerous class of “ live rollers” which are used, 
for instance, in rolling-mills, and are by no 
means free to move around or along a path, but 
are driven by bevel gearing for transporting the 
ingots. Under the letter T we do not find the 
word “Transformer.” Dry steam is described as 
“steam which has neither been superheated onthe 
one hand, nor mixed with the water of priming 
on the other, but remains in the normal condi- 
tion, which experience has proved to be the 
most suitable for use in engine cylinders. 
Called also saturated steam.” This, we think, 
is a very poor definition, and not accurate 
under certain conditions. To describe the term 
without reference to the relation between pres- 
sure and temperature is not possible. Saturated 
steam is described as follows :—‘“ Steam is said 
to be saturated when it remains in contact with 
the water from which it is generated. It then 
holds a quantity of moisture in suspension, and 
is not in the condition of a true gas. Also 
called dry steam and vaporous steam.” The 
word dynamo does not occur. There is no 
reference to tamping, as used in mining opera- 
tions. Tachymeter does not occur, neither does 
ingot-iron. To the word “Calorimeter” we find 
the following explanation attached :—“ The sac- 
tion area of a boiler-flue, given in square inches, 
is sometimes termed the calorimeter of the 
boiler.” No mention is made of the instrument 
which is used for ascertaining the specific heat 
of a body. Ampére, ohm, and commutator are 
all left out, but here it dawns on us that the 
author has ignored that important branch of 
engineering which deals with electrical pheno- 
mena, as the word “electricity” itself does not 
occur. 





Turning Lathes: a Manual for Technical 
Schools and Apprentices. Edited by JAMES 
LUKIN, B.A. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 
1888. 

“Or what use is it to multiply books on the 

art of turning?” The author supposes a critic 








of his work asking such a question, and we do 
not find any very satisfactory answer in the 
little book in question. Indeed, Mr. Lukin 
does not take very high ground. He says:—_ 
‘Just as a new shop is frequently opened 
in the midst of other old-established ones, and 
may, and very often does, obtain at least its 
fair share of patronage; so is our little, unpre- 
tending volume presented to the public, and 
asks very humbly a little of the patronage 
which the world of amateur turners is able to 
bestow.” 

There is not very much we can add to this 
in the way of criticism. The author appears to 
understand his subject so far, at least, as the 
necessities of the work go. He says what has 
been said dozens of times before, just no better 
and no worse than it has been said dozens of 
times before. The title-page informs us that 
there are 194 illustrations in the work. These 
are largely of the “‘ catalogue block ” order, and 
the name of the Britannia Company figures 
extensively in this connection. Turning to a 
chapter “On choosing a lathe,” the Britannia 
Company again is the only firm we notice that 
is mentioned, and the reader might well suppose 
that this company stands alone, or, at any rate, 
is the only one worth mentioning as producing 
the tool necessary for the turner. We don’t 
know whether there is any connection between 
this exclusiveness and the fact that the 
Britannia Company has thirty-one pages of 
advertisements at the end of the book, or 
whether it is merely coincidence. The 
Britannia Company, we think, has cause to be 
grateful to the writers of minor works on turn- 
ing, for it appears to us that they—the Britannia 
Company—occupy a position out of all pro- 
portion to that they fill in the practical world 
of turning at large. We presume, of course, 
that the work in question is offered to the public 
by the author and publisher in good faith, and 
is not subsidised by any manufacturing firm. 
We find it difficult, however, to reconcile this 
view with the fact that the Britannia Company 
is the only firm of lathe-makers we have come 
across in the work. We do not pretend to have 
read the book through,—our criticism on such 
works being necessarily of the “ex pede” order 
from the limited space we can afford,— but we 
have looked in every place we thought likely to 
contain names of makers, and find nothing but 
“ Britannia Company” throughout. We con- 
sider the fact creditable neither to the author 
or the publisher, and certainly it does not 
increase our confidence in the Britannia Com- 


pany. 





Designing Wrought and Cast Iron Structures. 
Part V. (Wrought-Iron Roof Truss and Cast- 
Iron Hollow Column). By HENRY ADAMS, 
M.Inst.C.E. London: 60, Queen Victoria- 
street. 


THIS small pamphlet of thirty-two pages, with 
two large folding-plates, is stated by the author 
to complete the first of his series of notes on 
iron structures. To architects and others, re- 
quiring an elementary knowledge of ironwork, 
this series of notes will no doubt be very useful 
as an inexpensive book for reference. The price 
is not stated on the cover, but from page 18 we 
learn that the price of each part, post free, from 
the Author, 60, Queen Victoria-street, is 1s. 6d. 
Part V. is divided into two sections, and treats 
of the calculation and design of roof-trusses and 
cast-iron columns. 
Section A deals with the graphic solution of 
the stresses required for the proper design of a 
roof truss of 45 ft. span; notice being given to 
various points requiring consideration. It 15, 
however, to be regretted that the author has 
treated the wind pressure acting upon a roof asa 
vertical load, because this method is not so true 
as the now universally -accepted method of 
treating the wind as blowing horizontally, and 
dealing with its effect on the sloping — 
accordingly. The latter plan gives very little 
extra work over the former method. In the 
early examples of iron roofs, when the theory 
was only partially developed, a vertical force 
was allowed to be assumed only as a ean 
for the real wind pressure. Now the theoreti 
difficulties have been removed by experiment, 
and hence there is no reason any longer to adopt 
an erroneous method. ee 
Section Bis devoted to the investigations 0 
the strength and design of a cast-iron hollow 
column, 15 ft. high, carrying a load of 30 rom 
The author’s comparison of the results obtain : 
by several different formule is very instructive, 
and the compilation in a single chapter M0 





useful. 
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Lathe Work: a Practical Treatise on the Tools, 
Appliances, and Processes employed in the 
Art of Turning. By PAUL N, HASLUCK. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


TIS is a work on the art of turning, and must 
not be confounded with books on the turner’s 
tools. It is for this reason, doubtless, that there 
‘s no illustration of a lathe amongst the fifty- 
one woodcuts by which the work is embellished. 
We are not disposed to find fault with this 
omission, as the illustrations of various parts 
that are given have the appearance of having 
been executed for the work. The author begins 
with a historical retrospect of the art of turning 
from Jeremiah the Prophet and the Egyptians 
down to the present day. The foot-lathe is next 
dealt with, and the method of using hand tools 
described. Then follow chapters on mounting 
work and fitting chucks, after which we get to 
the slide-rest section. The concluding chapters 
are on screw-cutting by self-acting motion, and 
on the screw-cutting lathe. 

There is a good deal of information in the 
book which may be useful for beginners, and 
which is put forward in a clear manner. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


444, Backs of Fire-Grates, J. Hall. 


The idea set forth in this specification is to make 
the backs of such a shape that each brick forms all 
three sides of the back of the grate. By using this 
shape, but of different depths from back to front, 
the grate may be made to project or to recede, or of 
any irregular form that may be desired. 


741, Wood Laths, H. G. Gear, 


The longitndinal edges of the laths made in ac- 
cordance with this invention are grooved, and this 
gives a better hold of the plaster as it enters and 
fills in this groove on the edge. A hold of the 
plaster is obtained along the whole length of the 
lath, and thus a very perfect hold of the plastering 
material is maimtained. 


3,856, Window-Sashes, T. W. Jones and H. J. 
Brookes. 


The object of this invention is to provide an 
arrangem-nt of window sashes whereby they can 
be removed from their frames for cleaning, and 
replaced wi hout difficulty by any unskilled person, 
the sash-frames being at the same time watertight. 
The sliding part, which is T form in section, is 
fixed at ea h side of the sash, and fastened by one 
or more keys, which fit into metal sockets to pre- 
vent wear. I'he s'iding bars travel up and down 
with each sash when the window is opened and 
closed. On the back of the sliding part a metallic 
eye is secured, to which is fixed the sash line, which 
travels over a sash-pulley affixed to the head of the 
frame. This allows both the cords, as well as the 
weights, to be out of sight, since the metallic eye 
projects thronzh a slot in the sides, or what are 
generally used as pnuiley-stiles, of the window 
frame, the cord at the sides being in the boxing of 
the frame. 


7,027, Window-Fastenings, J. W. Wolloms. 


Upon the piece of metal forming the usual catch 
a slot or recess is, according to this invention, 
cut out, in which is placed an independent sel'- 
acting catch, the top or upper surface of which, 
when in psivion, is fl sh with the flat surface of the 
ordinary catc». The underside of this independent 
catch is slightly rounded, or curved, to allow of the 
sliding arm riding freely, and being raised until it 
locks itself. 


14,354, Manufacturing Cowls, H.S., J. H., and 
G. 8. F. Edwards. 


Instead of forming the cowls by hammering out 
the metal, they are, by this invention, pressed out 
by suitable stamps and dies operated by a machine 


hammer, which greatly simplifies andexpedites the 
operation. 


13,689, Indiarubber Pipe-joints, I. B. Harris. 


According to this invention the pipes are united 
by the flanves, and by being screwed through these 
flanges or collars ; but between the joints a collar of 
hard rubber is introduced, making the joint tight 
and perfect. Several modifications for flexible and 
rigid tubes are described. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Nov. 30.—17,446, G. Humpbry, Weather-bars, 
or Thresholds, for Doorsteps.—17,460, E. Part- 
ridge, Securing Door-knobs to their Spindles.— 
17,467, F. Chantrell and Others, Screwdrivers. 

Dec. 1.—17,495, J. Dinsmore, Incombustible 
Roof.—17,502, 8S. & W. Fisher, Telescoping Handle 
for Doors, &c.—17,525, B. Phillipson, Ventilation 
of Drains and Soil - pipes. —17,563, W. Lindsay, 
— Floors. 

ec. 3.—17,570, J. Ca 
Windows. 17.607, some 
and Buildings. 


Sliding - sash 
H. Fenton, Warming Rooms 


Dec. 4, 17,641, J. Ogg, Cutting and Dressing 
Stone, &c.—17,665, J. Lauder, Clearing Drains.— 
17,693, R. Furstenberg, Roof Coverings. 

Dec. 5.—17,746, W. Sturge, Ceiling Roses and 
other Electrical Fittings.—17,749, J. Reyner, Heat- 
ing Buildings.—17,752, W. Millar, Ventilating 
Boarded Floors. 

Dec. 6.—17,796, W. Roberts, Hanging Window- 
sashes, —17,817, R. Batey, Window-sash Fastener. — 
17,823, J. Carter, Water-closets.—17,829, T. Rus- 
som, Fireplaces. —17,836, C. Wuitton, T-Square.— 
17,839, J. Cole, Ventilating Sash-fastener.—17,841, 
E. Robbins, Cement or Concrete.—17,845, J. Cor- 
coran, Heating Buildings, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12,862, T. Parkes, Window-fasteners.—13,694, 
J. Broadey, Water-waste-preventing Syphon Cis- 
tern. — 14,746, J. Youngson, Sash-fasteners.— 
15,152, J. Denham, Brick - machines. — 15,223, 
S. Russell, Window Fastening.—15,267. H. Budge 
and F. Jackson, Device for Preventing the Opening 
of Doors.—15,441, F. Ran~ome, Furnaces for Burn- 
ing Cement.—15,583, J. Bewick, Draught and 
Weather Excluders for Doors.—15,586, R. Lyon, 
Brick-moulding Machine.—15,610, J. Rothwell, 
Ventilating.—16,560, W. Hester, Syphon Soil, 
Drain-pipes, &c.-—16,753, A. Gray, Roman Cements, 
&c.—17,022, J. Howie, Syphon-Flushing Cisterns. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


381, H. Romain, Preventing Draughts in Houses, 
&c —1,442, W. Baird, Flushing Water-closets, &c. 
—1,612, W. Foulis, Fireplaces.—1,717, P. Clark, 
Fire-stoves for preventing Down Draughts in 
Chimneys.—2,641, W. Constable and J. Joseph, 
Artificial Stone. —2,955, A. Ford and E. Wright, 
Self-ventilating Sewer-pipe and Sewer Ventilation. 
—9 962, W. Cooper, Water-closet Structures.— 
11,889, E. Wilkinson, Window-fastener.—15,243, 
J. and W. Witte, Door-springs and Checks.— 
15,997, A. Boult, Paint. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Dec, 3. 
By AtrreD THomas Prygr & MILEs, 


Herts, near Bishops Stortford—‘‘The Furneux 
Pelham Brewery.” with plant and 28 acres; 
also eighteen freehold and copyhold public and 
STII xss _ nansenseseenenernemapenices scabieatiiahiatiniaal £18,200 
Dartford, near—‘** The Wilmington Brewery,’’ with 
plant, &c., and five leasehold beer-houses 


obese 5,500 
Dec, 4. 
By FutuEr, Horsgy, Sons, & Cassguu. 


Millwall, West Ferry-road — The lease of the 





** Regent Dry Dock,”’ term 274 years............... 5,500 
By Daiver & PERFECT, 

Holloway—60, Cottenham-road, 74 years, ground- 

I EE ce ccictnntiebcaneniatiscavensnnsesonconnsccessorsnneyernees 200 

By Messrs, Foster. 

Westminster—34 and 35, Marsham-street; 74, 76, 

and 78, Horsferry-road, 14 years, ground- 

SI bc cccccccencnsnencecesssrocsoenssnnstonesensdcacnenenn 730 

By Rogers, Coapman, & THOMAS. 

‘Brompton—1l, Beauchamp-place, 33 years, ground- 

rent B10 ...... 00: seenien dhimeeaomenenniel snnanenneee 730 

By RusawortH & STEVEN’. 

Regent-street—7, Beak-street, 31 years, ground. 

wemt £35. 208....... 200-0 eens: + séeaamonnann-Srene 1,700 
Connaught-square—72, Seymonr-street, 20 years, 

ground-rent £9, 48, 6d... ......00e dddininapeuann Sen ae 
Dorset-square—13, New-street, and stabling, 12 

years, ground-rent £16 ....ccceccssccsereesesereereenee B20 

Dec. 5. 
By Warrt®, Berry, & Taytor, 

Lincoln’s-Inn—7, New-square, freehold chambers... 3,500 


By Mrsspzs. TROLLOPE. 


Regent-*treet—11, Arg: ll-street, freehold .. ......... 4,150 
Walton-on-Thames—** The Oaklands Dairy Farm,”’ 
126a, 3r. (p., freehold............seereerereees noun 128 


By M. MIL&s, 
Southwark-bridge-road—Ground-rent of £10. 10s., 


FOVORSION im 11 VERTB ....00.0. ceccee _se0e~-coccce-co 710 
Nos. 171, 1°3, 175, 179, and 181, Southwark- 

bridge-road, freehold ... .....  -....see..eeee resenceee 2,810 
“The Old Justice” public-house, freehold 1,760 


Nos 183 to 197 odd, touthwark-bridge-road, free- 

idhistanecnidnteenainiimasediasall 4,900 
3,250 
2,060 


eee ee eee eee eeeeereee 





ID scccncsvenes: + sentasess st idiaialandbatiniadiaiciicaies 305 
Little Lant street—A freehold plot of land, area “a 

3,2 ‘a eco stenseceees redattbocesetanen 
Nos. 25, 27, and 29, Lant-street, freehold............ 1,570 
The freehold licensed beer-house, 23, Lant-street 780 

Drc. 6. 
By Marcu, Muncy, & Co. 

Upper Clapton—28, Sach-road, 97 years, ground- 

PEM BG. 108, ccc cccscccce « cocccccevccccesceccosccscesooeses 395 
By Datz & Sow. 

Mile End—4, Grafton-street, 54 years, ground-rent 

BB, WOR 6 ..ccccocccccccocccccccsces cocccsccvcsesosccocees anne’ ae 





a 





By Newson & Harprinea. 
Holborn—The Lease of 288, High Holborn, term 3} 
EE TE LAE PS NRE SS SE AM A UE 
Islington—35b, Gibson-square, 39 years, ground. 
STS; antchininiedandisdamiabits- jidNeatiabieds ~ ceehed Ms 460° 
269, New North-road, 39 years. ground-rent £6. 6s, 310 
Highbury—117, 119, and 121, Avenell-road, 93 years, “~~ -~ 





ground-rent £22, 10s. | ........ .. (guncinagneieedi oo ae 
Hoxton—2 to 8 even, Custance-street, 14 years 
Cg SRST a BIA: 
Canonbury—6, No: thampton Park, 38 years, ground- 
NE ined icntetabiscnting. 2 dodseimnsndaanion 
Tottenham Court-road—No. 15, freehold house and 
” sedaseievetkbecadesanasekee (oR eee e errr ree eeeerereseseeeees ee > 
Holloway—38, Loraine-road, freehold ...... .. ...... 
Camden-town—195, Camden-road, 50 years, ground. 
ities 0 <sencentnannerssamianbubinctins PREM SCY 
Richmond—1, Evelyn-terrace, 79 years, ground-rent 
GE? *- esccietinenscinmsemsdnietibninanien -s/eedeuaaene 105. 
By E. Woop. 
Hammersmith — 46, Cambridge-road, 56 years, 
I BR iaiisctcestainincdtiadintetniaines ‘ecbansoousel 
Stoke Newington—76, Fairholt-road, 90 years, 
ey TN «. 0: «:00kne. - sapaneneraninatennes 
Islington—95, Upper Winchester-street, 56 years, 
I Laliccets \: sebcentbvesectentivesevsasenntiatien 
South Hornsey—48, Spencer-road, 64 yeas, ground- 
RE ot ictitenncnevecainaccitnersoomeneintnetioveianesiint 150 








MEETINGS. 
Monpay, DscemBze 17. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. — Mr, Johm 
Belcher on ‘‘ Musical Requirements in Church Planning,” 
8 p.m, 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures),—Captain W. de W. 
Abney, F.R.S., on ** Light and Colour.” IV. 8 p.m, 


TuEspay, Dacrempser 18. 


Royal Statistical Society —Mr. R. Giffen, LL.D., om 
** Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes Compared,” 
7.45 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. J, A. F. Aspinall, 
on * The Friction of Locomotive Slide-valves,’’ 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis on ‘* Pompeian Art.’’ 

Glasgow Architectural Association —Mr. R. C. Grant 
on ** Joinery.”’ 

Manchester Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Corbett 
on *‘ House Cold-water Supply Fittings.’” 7.30 p.m, 


Wepyespay, Decampze 19, 


Society of Arts.—Mr. W. J. Dibdin, on “* Standards ef 
Light.” 8 p.m. 

Inventors’ Institute.—Mr. 8. J. Mackie, on ‘‘Some 
Matters Connected with the new Patents Bi'l,” &c,; 
and on ** Some Recent Inventions Suitable to the House- 
hold ’’ 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mecvhanical Engineers’ Society,—Mr. W. A, 
Eckersley on ‘‘ The Oroya Railway in*Peru.”’ 7 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
—8,.30 p.m. 

Royal Meteorological Society —Papers by Mr. C. Hard - 
ing, the Rev. T. A. Preston, M,A., and Captain D. Wilson- 
Barker. 7 p.m. 


Tuurspay, DecempBgr 20, 


Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Ernest Hart on “The new 
Local Government Billand the County Councils, especially 
in relation to Sanitary Administra'ion.’”’ 4 p.m 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— Annual Dinner, 








Uiscellanen. 


Building in New York.—tThe building 
season for 1888 in New York shows a great fall- 
ing-off in the number and amount of new in- 
vestments, compared with 1887. According to 
the statistics of the Bureau of Statistics, the 
number of buildings proposed in 1887 up to 
Oct. 31 was 3,981, of an estimated value of 
62,941,072 dols. On Oct. 31 of the present year 
the total number of buildings proposed to be 
erected was 2,704, valued at 40,886,375 dols., 
thus showing a decrease of 1,277 buildings and 
22,054,697 dols., as compared with last year. 
The decline is attributed wholly to over-build- 
ing, more dwellings having been erected on the 
west side than there are people to occupy them. 
The outlook for 1889, therefore, is not pro- 
mising. 

New Granaries and Warehouses at 
Brixton.—An extensive range of buildings in 
Coldharbour-lane, near Loughborough Junction, 
covering an area of upwards of 8,000 ft., 
together with ten houses adjoining, were com- 
pleted in March last for Messrs. Osborne & 
Young, corn and forage factors, A few even- 
ings ago the proprietors gave a supper to all 
who were employed during the erection of the 
buildings to testify to them their satisfaction 
at the manner in which they were carried out: 
and completed. Mr. Cruwys, of Brixton-road, 
was the architect; and Mr. T. H. Rodwell, of 
Loughborough Junction, the contractor. 

Iron Buildings.—Messrs. North & Son,. 
constructors of iron buildings and roofing, have- 
purchased property adjoining their present 
premises in London-road, Southwark, with a. 
view to extending their workshops. 

BReemoval.—Messrs. C. Isler & Co., artesian 
well engineers, late of 88, Southwark-street, 
have removed to more extensive premises, 
known as “ Artesian Works,” Bear-lane, South- 
wark. 
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The New Harbour Works at Hamburg. 


The new harbour works, docks, and depéts at 
Hamburg are just opened. The free harbour 
quarter, as it is called, is divided by the River 
Elbe into a northern and a southern part. The 
former consists of the City of Hamburg free 
harbour quarter, and embraces, besides a 
quantity of newly-constructed canals and 
streets, an area of 40,000 square métres entirely 
covered with huge warehouses. These build- 
ings, all of which consist of vaults, counting- 
houses, and four stories above, are fitted with 
the most improved hydraulic lifts, and lighted 
entirely by the electric light. In order to clear 
this quarter, it was necessary to pull down 500 
dwelling houses, inhabited by some 8,000 per- 
sons. The quays here, which were begun 
twenty years ago and are not finished yet, have 
a length of 8,000 métres, afford accommoda- 
tion for 6,000 steamers, and are connected by a 
network of branch lines with the railway- 
stations in the town. The southern portion 
consists of the harbour for sailing ships, capable 
of accommodating a couple of hundred vessels, 
and a harbour for the coasting trade. The 
steam crane in the former harbour is 
capable of lifting 150 tons. Within this 
portion is also situated the great petroleum 
harbour and depdts,—the largest of its kind in 
the world,—whilst a great space of land is 
reserved for the further building of warehouses, 
dry docks, &c. ‘The cost of all these works is 
estimated at 6,000,000/., of which the German 
Empire contributes 2,000,000/. In order to 
maintain connection between the customs part 
of the town and the island in the Elbe a magni- 
ficent bridge has been built, which by its 
antique style is considered the handsomest in 
Germany. As a continuation of this bridge 
another is to be built across the Alter Hafen 
Canal which will admit of the passage of ships 
through the middle. ‘The bridge across the 
Elbe built by the Cologne-Mindener Railway 
Company forms the limit of the Elbe Customs 
district to the south, and as the formerly free 
town of Altona is now absorbed in the Customs 
union, the future free harbour district of Ham- 
burg consists solely of the River Elbe, com- 
mencing at the inner town and stretching to 
the railway-bridge in question. 


Sanitary Appliances and Fittings.— 
Messrs. Henry Conolly, Limited, of Hampstead- 
road, have just issued their revised catalogue of 
sanitary appliances and fittings, including 
every description of plumbers’, engineers’, and 
gasfitters’ brasswork. It is a very well-got-up 
volume of more than 500 pages, very fully 
illustrated. The catalogue is to some extent 
encyclopedic within its own domain, for be- 
sides Messrs. Conolly’s own excellent special- 
ties in the way of water-closets and other 
appliances, the best forms of water-closets of 
various types by several other of the best 
makers are shown. But we are sorry to see the 
old pan-closet, with its abominable iron “ con- 
tainer,” finding a place in a catalogue of this 
kind. We suppose it will be urged that the 
pan-closet is still in demand on account of its 
cheapness, but we trust that before long it will 
disappear from the catalogue, and cease to be 
supplied by so reputable a firm as Messrs. 
Conolly. This appears to be the only blemish 
upon what is one of the completest and most 
useful of sanitary catalogues which we have 
seen for some time, and which is likely to be 
found of great service in all architects’ and 
builders’ offices,—appliances of all kinds, to 
meet every exigency of position, being figured 
in it. 

Building Land at Teddington.— On 
Monday Messrs. Baker & Sons submitted for 
sale, at the Clarence Hotel, Teddington, forty- 
eight plots of freehold building land on the 
Ellersey Estate, described as “the choicest 
uncovered site in Teddington,” and situated in 
the centre of the town, fronting on the main 
street, only three minutes’ walk from the 
railway station. There was a numerous 
attendance at the sale. The several plots 
offered varied in their dimensions, having 
frontages of 15 ft., 18 ft., 24 ft., and 30 ft., with 
depths of from 50 ft. to 70 ft. Out of the 
entire number of sites submitted, eight were 
shop plots, and for all these there was a close 
competition. Upwards of three-fourths of the 
plots submitted, the smaller plots, having 15 ft. 
frontages, realised from 45/. to 50l. each, 
whilst those having frontages of 24 ft. and 30 ft. 
were sold for 100/. and 120/. each. A corner 
shop plot, having a frontage of 18 ft. to Broad- 
street and a return frontage of 71 ft. to Ellersey- 
road, was sold for 1501. 





Paris Exhibition, 1889.—We are informed 
that Her Majesty, by Order in Council, has been 
pleased to declare that the conditions of the 
Patent Act, 1883, under which an application 
for a patent is not to be invalidated by the 
exhibition of an invention at an International 
Exhibition, are to apply to the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, and also that exhibitors are to be 
relieved from the conditions of the above Act, 
under which they were required to give notice 
to the Comptroller of Patents of their in- 
tention to exhibit the. article afterwards 
sought to be patented. The regulations also 
apply to designs intended to be registered. 
It is also announced that in connexion 
with the Mansion House Committee for the 
British section of the Exhibition, a ‘ Social 
Economy Committee” has been formed, for the 
purpose of obtaining a due illustration of the 
subject of Social Economy. The Committee 
includes the names of Mr. Ernest Hart (chair- 
man), Sir V. Kennett-Barrington, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir Philip Magnus, Messrs. W. Woodall, 
M.P., W. H. Pannell, J. Dredge, A. Carpenter, 
M.D., C. J. Radley, J. G. Fitch, J. Furley, C. 8. 
Loch, H. Trueman Wood, and Louis Parkes, 
M.D. (hon. sec.). The subjects to be illustrated 
are chiefly as follows:—Industrial villages, 
trades unions, technical education, friendly 
societies, life assurance companies, savings’ 
banks, co-operative stores, industrial dwellings, 
working-men’s clubs, temperance societies, coffee 
and vegetarian restaurants, protection of infant 
life Factory Acts, baths and wash-houses, 
domestic hygiene, open spaces, hygiene of 
factories and workshops, employés’ funds, home 
industries, labour, and emigration and immi- 
gration. Itisstated that promises of assistance 
have been received from the Corporation of 
London, the City Commission of Sewers, and 
other public bodies, as well as from the leading 
authorities in the respective subjects named 
above. Models, plans, drawings, and literature 
will be included in the exhibit, which the Com- 
mittee desire to be of national significance. 
Offers of assistance from individuals or societies 
connected with any of the above subjects will 
be cordially received by the Secretary of the 
Committee, at 2, Walbrook, E.C. 


Consecration of Ballynascreen Church, 
Drapers’ Town, Diocese of Derry.—The 
new church of St. Columba, Ballynascreen, 
has been consecrated. The church was begun 
two years ago, and stands upon the lines of the 
old external walls. The church now consists of 
a choir or chancel, 35 ft. long by 16 ft., with 
lateral aisles or transepts, and a short nave and 
south porch. The tower has been converted 
into a baptistery, and a lofty arch opened out 
on its western wall. To the south of the 
southern aisle is a lean-to aisle or ambulatory, 
which gives another entrance to the church. 
The vestry and its porch are placed in the north 
side. The chancel proper extends 10 ft. east- 
ward of the transept arches, and is entirely 
reserved for the offices of the Holy Communion, 
while the floor is extended westward as far as 
the central columns of the transepts, and en- 
closed with a low stone curb. The church has 
been designed and carried out in every detail 
under the care of Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A.., 
Diocesan Architect of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore. Mr. John McNally, of Cookstown, 
has been the contractor. 


The Mitcham Hall Estate.—On Tuesday, 
Messrs. Lumley & Co. submitted for sale, at the 
Auction Mart, the Mitcham Hall Estate, in 
Surrey. The property was offered in conse- 
quence of the owner and occupier, Mr. Sydney 
Gedge, M.P., coming to reside in London. It 
was described as containing 173 acres of free- 
hold, and upwards of 1 acre leasehold, held for 
aterm of 48 years from Christmas next, at a 
rental of 15/7. a year. On biddings being 
invited, 10,0002. was offered, and 11,0002. having 
been reached without any further advance, the 
auctioneer reminded the company that the 
value of the land alone might be taken at 
something like 7007. or 800/. an acre, without 
taking into account the mansion itself. 12,0001. 
was eventually reached, and there being no 
further offers the auctioneer announced the 
reserve as 14,0002. 


Newgate.—The City Lands Committee of 
the Corporation have just agreed unanimously 
(subject to the approval of the Home Secretary) 
to demolish Newgate Prison and the Central 
Criminal Court, and to erect upon the site a 
grand new Sessions House, suitable to the 
modern requirements, as well asa fine row of 
shops.— Zimes. 





ee 

The Law Courts Branch of the 
of England.—This new building, of which we 
gave a view in the Puilder for May 21, 1887 
is to be opened for business on Monday next 
It is situate at the western end of Fleet-street’ 
partly on the site of the famous “Coc,” 
Tavern. There is a return frontage to Bel]. 
yard, which intervenes between the bank ang 
the clock-tower of the Law Courts, and which 
has been considerably widened. There ig a 
large, lofty, and well-lighted “ pay-hall” on the 
ground-floor, conveniently fitted up. Below 
this there are extensive and impregnable 
strong-rooms for the storage of bullion 
The massive steel-doors and _interior-grilles 
of these chambers have been supplied 
by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co., the walls bej 
massively built of hard blue Staffordshire 
bricks set in cement. The bullion lift, as wel] 
as the passenger and dinner lifts for the mana. 
ger’s or “agent's” residence, are by Messrs, 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co., the Bostwick folding 
iron doors being used to protect the entrances 
to passenger lift shaft. The wrought-iron 
entrance gate, external railings, staircase balus- 
trade, and the ornamental ironwork generally 
have been supplied by Messrs. Starkie, Gardner. 
& Co. The mosaic floors, &c., are by Messrs, 
Burke & Co., and the parquetry by Mr. Ebner. 
The sanitary appliances in the shape of lava- 
tories, water-closets, baths, &c., are by George 
Jennings, the heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments being by Mr, Crittall. Warming is 
effected by hot-water coils. Mr. Elsley’s 
apparatus is used for opening the windows 
of the “pay-hall,” and the vitiated air is 
drawn off through apertures in the ceiling by 
means of the “diaphragm ventilator” invented 
by Mr. John Honeyman, architect, Glasgow, 
and fully described and illustrated in the 
Builder for Oct. 2, 1886. The electric lighting 
arrangements are by Messrs. Drake & Gorham. 
The grates in the residential portion are by Mr. 
Potter. Sequoia-wood is used for the doors, 
window-shutters, and other fittings in the prin- 
cipal rooms of the residential portion of the 
Bank. The constructional ironwork is by Messrs, 
Lindsay & Co., of Paddington. The large 
“pay-hall” is spanned by three large steel 
girders, carried on double -}H stanchions 
of 2in. metal embedded in the walls. These 
girders carry a “pumice concrete” fire-proof 
floor, constructed in accordance with Messrs. 
Lindsay’s system, as shown in fig. 1 of their 
sheet of diagrams (of which, by the way, they 
have just issued a new edition). The joists, 
together with the interlacing trussed rods, 
support and are completely embedded in the 
concrete. The three steel girders referred to 
carry the 9in. brick walls of the corridors, and 
the partition walls between the rooms, of the 
three residential floors above the Bank proper. 
The architect of the building is Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and the clerk of works has 
been Mr. Fisk. The general contractors were 
Messrs. Dove Bros., Mr. James Gregory being 
their resident foreman. 

The English Iron Trade.—The Englisk 
iron market is steady, and prices are firm. The 
trade in pig-iron is not over active, but makers 
are not at all anxious to do forward business, 
believing in the advent of higher values. There 
has not been much change in any of the pig- 
iron markets, not even in Scotch warrants. 
Hematite iron is still brisk. The finished iron 
market also shows no material change, being 
steady, and prices firm. A fresh fillip has been 
given to the steel market by the placing of 
large contracts for rails, additional heavy orders 
having been secured this week. The call for 
shipbuilding steel is now so heavy that makers 
in the north-west have been able to advance 
their quotations 12s. 6d. aton. From this it 
follows that the demand for new ships is still 
good, yards being meanwhile as busily engaged 
as the short days will permit. Engineers are 
also very busy.— /ron. 

The London Central Winter Fund of 
House Decorators and Painters.—We are 
asked to say that, by the kind permission of 
Miss Grace Hawthorne, the ticket benefit at 
the Royal Princess’s Theatre in aid of the above 
fund, which we mentioned a week or two since, 
has been extended to all performances to 
December 24, 1888. ‘ Hands Across the Sea 
will be played each evening and on Saturday 
afternoons. The fund was formed in 1874, for 
the purpose of paying a small sum weekly to its 
members when unemployed during the winter. 
Tickets only will benefit the fund; they will be 
sent, post-free, on receipt of postal-order or 
stamps, by Mr. E. W. Blades, secretary, 28, Long- 
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HARLESDEN.—For new wing to manager's cottage at 
Messrs. Welford & Sons’ Dairy Homestead, Harlesden. 
Messrs. Purves & Done, architects, 


re £994 0 0 
CS a ee . 986 0 0 
EEE 919 0 O 
ES EERE sete: a a © 
i led eral amie: 900 0 0 
SS PSR spaeniiat 895 0 0 
W.A. Proyor ............. , scocovsveee GOO O O 








LAMBETH.—Tenders for new reading-room and 
alterations to Lambeth Boys’ Schools, Hercules-buildings. 
Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, architects, 55, Parliament- 
street :— 


I ONT TS £438 0 0 
W. & fF. Croaker ...... sa caaisaiharcaieanalmmiasindas 436 0 O 
Lapthorne & Co (accepted)............... 426 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding Challis’s ‘‘ Royal Hotel,” 
Rupert street, W., for Mr Joseph Challis, Mr. John 
Waliram, surveyor, 16, Craven-street, Charing-cross, 
W.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. Geo. Hackford, 6, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W. — 

Contract No. 1, exclusive of Fittings. 
Patman & Fotheringham (accepted) £11,533 0 0 


For Constructional Ironwork and Fireproof Floors, &c., 
in the above-mentioned building. 
Dennett & Ingle (accepted) ............ £1,368 0 0 





LONDON.—For erecting proposed station in Draycott- 
place, for the Chelsea Electricity Supply Company 
(Limited). Mr. Fredk. G. Knight, architect, 6, Great 
Colle e-street, Westminster :— 





Poster, Digdy, & OO. ..ccccccocccccesceece £9,700 0 0 
Simpson & Son ...... .. ebb bbb bbeeosbdeosbied 7,534 0 6 
Higes & Hill... ........ siaaumidnnenl 7,329 0 0 
BE ane 7,100 0 0 
Langdale, Hullett, & Co. ...........006 . 7,000 0 0 
NR BS Gis one wceceve-ctsncosenees 6,860 0 0 
LONDON,.—For rebuilding No. 131, Finsbury-pave- 
ment, E C., for Messrs. Warner Bros, Mr. H. Dawson, 
architect, 46, Finsbury-pavement :— 
King Bros & Co, ............ccccc ssunooll £2,950 0 0 
EE 2,790 0 0 
Re ae 2,739 9 O 
ee 2,595 0 0 
PEMEUIED  ccocescacshonsesie mecncedsneenne 2,579 0 O 
SEED MUIR poccsecocqnsensqequseligmiveress 2,532 0 0 
Sy a cncsnsdnduoceteresatecncisinnness 2,420 0 0 





street, Whitechapel, E., for Messrs. Kenigsberg & Sons. 
Messrs. C, Stanger & Sons, architects and surveyors, 21, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C, :— 


eee oe £1,410 0 0 
i CEO. .......0cesssesesenesasaaions i 0 0 
SPT, sodceecoquscsentienseniibeiitiiods 1,315 0 O 
DEED wctctiusdssndensecnebnnenconmecens evoe 1,283 0 O 
O. Craske ...... seodnacannaneceebanstontuastt . 1,239 0 O 
CC _( eae . 1,109 0 0 
ETRE . 1,084 0 0 
Green & Lee ..........008 penssosescencen ... 1,074 0 0 





LONDON. — For the erection and completion of a 
Salvation Army cheap food depdét, in Burne-street, Edg- 
ware road, for General Booth. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, 
architect, 10', Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 


Henley & Co., Nunhead ................. £1,198 0 0 
E. Chubb, Southgate-road............... 1,016 0 0 
T. Pearce, New Southgate............... 963 10 0 
J G. Smith & Co., Hackney ......... 951 0 O 
E. Lake, Hackney ............... eran 915 0 0 
F. Gladwe'!l, H THSCY...000  csssesveveee 897 15 0O 
W. Tout, Hendon _........... encpacdnenn 895 10 0 
A. Brickell, “ est Kensington.......... 860 0 0 
J. M Godwin, Kilburn .................. 854 0 0 
D. Doubleday & Son Kingsland-road 850 0 0 
Bray & Pope, Paddington .............. . 786 0 0 
F. 7 Coxhead Leytonstone ............ 777 0 O 

0 0 


A. Martin, Battersea ...................+. 750 





—— ——__ — 


LONDON, — For sundry alterations and repairs to 
Nos, 13; and 438, Com vercial-road, E., for the Tower 
Hamlets Co-Operative Society, Limited. Messrs. Clarkson, 
architects, 146, +igh-street, Poplar, E. :— 


TTD’ « necdsigiséqedsibmbhedmeteedemiihedeiiins £1,347 0 0]! 
INI 2 sduntogs ioc anbunibabeniandieite neo one Oo © 
RI Sisk ci natal eee ececaiieliamnimnaiaiatiniadals 0 0 
SEITE vcs cocsucesensosonetsctiowennans 830 0 0 
I 2 nani deltiataelalaiienraitiiiiiiate 819 0 O 
OS eS eee 760 0 O 
SE ee eT 0 0 
EE PS Ts mee Conn 670 0 O 
SEES  exacchos. conecsusonabenusserbeenbeeeeneseins 647 0 0 
III sss osecetcacaialek enamine aac 533 0 0! 





LONDON,—For alterations to shops, No. 117, Walter- 
ton-road, and 124, Chippenham-road, Harrow-road, W., 
for Mr. Thomas Brusey. J. W. Stanley Burmester, 
7 ee surveyor, 36, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, W.C, :— 


George re £416 7 O 
Macfarlane Bros, (accepted) ............ 243 0 0 
IT dltnsdialti cinenrcciemmpendibinents 225 0 0 





LONDON.—For decorations, &c., to 13 and 13a, 
Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, W. Mr. W. Jacomb 
Gibbon, architect, 36, Great James- street, Bedford- 
row, W.C. :— 


IIR». iscnnseunegonecseiacnpoaaedl £555 0 0 
EE. | 487 0 0 
Ss ig ERE ND - saddtnossndoccescocqsees 340 0 0 
Macfarlane Bros. (accepted) ............ 328 0 0 





LON DON.—For shop-front and fittings, bakehouse, and 
other additions at No, 152, Green Lanes, N. Mr. Edmund 
J. Harrison, 72, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 

A. 


Drew & Cadman ...... £380 00... — 
Dearing & Sons ......... 350 0 0 .... — 
ee 348 0 0 ... £155 0 O* 
TE 345 0 0 178 0 0 
G. Huckett ............ 330 10 O 159 0 O 


A. With bakehouse and oven. 
B. Bakehouse and oven omitted. 
* Accepted. 





LYE.—For the erection and completion of Salvation 
Army barracks buildings at Lye, for General Booth. 
Estimates include lighting, heating, seating, and fencing, 
Seating capacity, 500. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, archi- 
tect, 101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :—- 


Inwood, Worcester .............00:0-ceccesees £555 0 0 
Bate & Son, Dudley ...............secsecees 491 0 0 
NO ae - 485 0 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone .................0068 444 0 0 
Horton (late), Brierly Hill ............... 444 0 0 
Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge......... 429 0 0 
OE ES” eee 0 0 
Wale & Co., Ludlow (accepted) ......... 415 0 0 





ST. LEONARDS ON-SEA.— For corner-house and 
adjoining house at Western-road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
for Mrs. G. J. Mills. Mr. Arthur Wells, 25, Havelock- 
road, Hastings, architect :— 





HE. Cruttenden .,..........s00c01--+000 £2,904 0 0 
STD nttcntdnensnancctabediidaials 2,885 0 
ee ED . .cccccecceccoce: ‘ 2,870 0 0O 
i TD ted cnditiennsnamoniesnbncoetoncton 2,870 0 0O 
rem 2,770 0 0 
W. W, Smith (Worthing)*® ............ 2,737 0 0 
Eldridge & Cruttenden .................. 2,700 0 0 
ETE CE Fs , 0 0 


675 
* The rest of Hastings and St. Leonards, 


Alternative Estimates for Corner House and Three 
Adjoining Houses similar to one another. 








Bi MII scncnngemensonsisconseti £5,187 0 0 
C eae» 5, 0 0 
I ctnsdudienntasbanepatbpicconsess 5, 70 0 0 

H, White ..... 5,050 0 0 
ON ES 4,810 0 0 
W. W. Smith, Worthing”*........... ww. 4,662 0 0 
ee 4,639 0 0 
Eldridge & Cruttenden (accepted)... 4,628 0 0 


* The rest of Hastings and St. Leonards. 


TUDDENHAM (Suffolk).—For alterations at Tudden- 
ham Hall, for Mr. H. F. Harwood, Mr, John 8. Corder, 
architect, 9, Thoro’fare, Ipswich :— 





TE niniititiainiidiiaiananennn dinmnenennnmnedeill £335 0 0 
EEN ARE 327 0 0 
Bennett (accepted)..................csceceees 326 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. B.—‘‘ Enquirer” (get a plan ofthe building and calculate it your- 
self, if you think there is any good in knuwing; and do not trouble 
us with foolish questions).—G. F. H —C G. (in building enact- 
ments there seems a great want of precise definition on the point 
you ask about. The Building Act nowhere defines a “story.” We 
should say that a three-storied building is one with two floors abuve 
the ground-floor. A floor of habitable rooms formed in the roof 
counts, in our opinion, as a story).—H. C. 8. (too late last week, and 
hardly worth while to return to the subject now).—H. I. N. (should 
send amounts).—H. C. C. (below our mark). 

All statements vu! facts, 118ts 01 venuer, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender. not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out booksand giving addresses. 

Noutg.—Tuec .cepuusivlilty vi simucu arbicies, ala papers cead at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere oews-items) which have 
veen duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be to THE EDITOR; all communications rela 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. Per annum er 
4s, 9d. per ert can ensure receiving “ The Builder * 
by Friday orning’s post. 


i 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
° “HE BUILDER” is su lied przxcr from the Office to residen 
in of the United dom at te 
Paxrasp, Te all’ parte of Basepe, Amerien hanno, Ot umm 


annum. Remittances ble to DOUGLAS 
Publisher, No. 46, Oatherine-strect, W.0. POURDRINER, 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. _ ‘| FARLEIGH Down. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, 
Heap Orrices: Bata. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these uarries 
is known as the “ Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 
































THE CHELYNOCH 


‘ crystalline nature, and un. 
STONE doubtedly one of the eens 
durable stones in England. 
THE =. of 7 me crystalline 
nature as the 
BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in seaiedh bed tea 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvz. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided foy 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CO, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent—Mr. EK. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO,, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, Z.U. [Apvr. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 
121, Bunbill-row, London, £.C. 


HIGH-CLASS JO(NERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 
CONSERVATORLES AND GREENHOUSES. 


Estimates given on Application, 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
Fine Silver Sand.—Is verfectly free from impurity, 
and the best and cheapest inthe market. All qualities 1p 
stock, for every purpose required in the building trade, for 
filtration, or for nursery purposes. All pure grit! 

Apply to 

GEORGE GARSIDE, Junz., F.R.H.8., 
Leighton Buzzard. [Apvr. 
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HOBBS, HART, & CO., Limited, 





MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
The Bank of England and its Branches, including 


New Law Courts Branch, now building. 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, for all Purposes. 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM & PARTY-WALL DOORS. 
SELF-CLOSING DOORS, FOR THEATRES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION.—FIRE AT WHITELEY’S. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, 


HOBBS, HART, & CO., LrmItEp. 


London, Oct. 12th, 1887. 


(}ENTLEMEN.—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at the splendid fire-resisting powers of 


your Strong-room doors and the Safes. 


The recent fire at my estavishment in my opinion subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all, they proved invulnerable. 

The contents cf both Strong Rooms aud Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such intense destructive force. Feek 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch-rebated Doors for all the party-walls in the new buildings 
now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfally yours, 


(Sigred) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 





Offices and Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-street, London, N. 
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WOODEN HOUSE-FRONT IN THE RUE ST. ANDRE, ROUEN. 








THE BUILDER, DECEMBER 15, 1888. 
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COTTAGE AT EASTBOURNE.—Mnr. W. KiIpNER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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